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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


OXFORDSHIRE—BERKSHIRE BORDER 


Amidst unspoilt country yet within easy reach of Oxford and Reading. 


CHECKENDON COURT 


CHECKENDON LODGE, BAILIFF’S HOUSE 
Charming House of character i ; ¢ td Bh ee : 
dating from the early seventeenth ‘ EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS 
century, in excellent order, having STABLING 

many period features. GARAGES 


Large hall, 
4 reception rooms, 
3 suites of bedroom and bathroom, 
6 other bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, 
: staff flat. 


Central heating. 
Main electric light and water. 


Attractive gardens, pasture, woodland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 118 ACRES 


The property might be sold with 
less land and cottages. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


NASSAU « JAMAICA *« BARBADOS «+ BERMUDA * WINDWARD ISLANDS 
ANTIGUA 


SITES « HOUSES «+ BEACHES «+ ISLANDS « INVESTMENTS 


MR. G. J. AKROYD IS NOW AT 309 BAY STREET, NASSAU. TEL. No. 2474 


BY DIRECTION OF EXECUTORS PETERSFIELD. HAMPSHIRE 


Under 1% hours from London. On the south-easterly slope of Stonor Hill, being under 2 miles from Petersfield station and town centre. 
A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL FARM WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


E a ae mee SOAL FARM—138 ACRES 
Bag ; CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
- Tiled and oak timbered and fully 
modernised. 
2 reception rooms, offices, domestic 
offices including staff room, 

10 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 
COMPACT DAIRY BUILDINGS 
FOR SMALL HERD 
PAIR OF COTTAGES AND 
2 MODERN DETACHED COTTAGES 
To be offered for Sale by Auction 
in 3 Lots, at Petersfield, 
on March 16, 1960. 


Solicitors: Messrs. WILLIAMS & JAMES, 3-4, South Square, Grays Inn, W.C.1 (HOL 4141). 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. HALL, PAIN & FOSTER—Petersfield (Tel. 13) and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


LINCOLNSHIRE AND LEICESTERSHIRE BORDER 
ACCOMMODATION FOR 250, EXCLUDING STAFF 


THE STONE-BUILT MANSION HAS BEEN COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND IS NOW IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT 


Tt stands in a well-timbered park with a chain of lakes. 
Main electric light and power, spring water supply (main water available). Modern central heating. 


PLAYING FIELDS. KITCHEN GARDEN OF 7 ACRES. 10 HOUSES EACH WITH BATHROOM. VALUABLE WOODLAND OF 50 ACRES 
HOME FARM OF 309 ACRES LET 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 405 OR 96 ACRES 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (36242 R.P.L.) 


MAYfair 3771 
(15 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 arosvenor 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


AMPNEY CRUCIS, NEAR CIRENCESTER 


Occupying a choice position on the fringe of the village and protected by well-timbered parklands. Cirencester 2% miles. 


AMPNEY PARK 


A FINE OLD 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
suitable for private occupation (would 


reduce to very manageable size) or as a 
small school, hotel, etc. 


5 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
9 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 
SERVANTS’ WING AND BATHROOM 


Mains electricity. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Estate water. 
GARAGES AND STABLING 


78 ACRES PARKLAND (72 let) 
WALLED GARDEN AND GLASS 
4 MODERNISED COTTAGES 
AND 3 FREEHOLD SITES 


‘ 


ABOUT 113 AGRES IN ALL | 


With vacant possession of all except parkland. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE 
OR IN 10 LOTS (unless privately sold) 
AT DOLLAR STREET HOUSE, 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS CIRENCESTER, iy. | 

0 + H x ~~ | 

TROUT STREAM : : . i .ON TUESDAY, MARCH 29, me : 
261/72 ACRES : ‘ 7 - AT 3 P.M. te 


Solicitors: Messrs. PEARSONS & DRIVER, Pump Court, King’s Square, York (Tel. 25661). 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester. (Tel. 334-5). 


MERIONETH SUFFOLK 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED MEDIUM-SIZED PERIOD HOUSE 
OVERLOOKING BALA LAKE ATTRACTIVE AND 


BRYN-Y-GROES, BALA PROFITABLE RESIDENTIAL HOLDING 


id) _ Drawing room, Debenham 4 miles, Ipswich 17 miles. 
dining room, study, 


breakfast room, 


a FI 


We ped oows. MODERNISED h 
athrooms. a 
Garage. Stable. RESIDENCE 
Mains electricity and water. Aaa 
EASILY RUN GARDEN Lounge, dining room, 

Stable block and kitchen, 4 bedrooms, eo 
back garden with planning bathroom. 
perniesica ans Main water and electricity. 

Rina Excellent buildings for 
15 acres accommodation pigs and poultry. Land F 
land. Well timbered, intensively planted to fruit. 


possible development. 


: In all | 
IN ALL ABOUT 25 ACRES ABOUT 5 ACRES 
AUCTION IN THE LATE SPRING AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 
(unless sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. GUTHRIE JONES & JONES, Bala, North Wales POSSESSION. £4,500 FREEHOLD 
(Tel. Bala 28). e A 
uctionoers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF. 25, Nicholas Street, Chester Further details er High Screen Noon narkeecren esata): Anglian Office, 
el. -3). 2 i 3 


DISTINCTIVE HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 


GOOD OUTBUILDINGS 


RECENTLY THE SUBJECT OF 
CONSIDERABLE EXPENDITURE 


CHARMING TIMBERED 
GROUNDS 


5 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
BATHROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN (ESSE), ETC. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES | 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Main electricity and water. 


Janitor boiler. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


Qj 


Owner’s Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5) (Folio 16,752). 


NO COMMISSION WEST SUSSEX P WANTED TO PURCHASE 
REQUIRED Pulborough 34 miles, Chichester Harbour 15 miles. 


OXFORD — BANBURY 
AREAS 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


WITHIN EASY REACH 
OF BIRMINGHAM 


RESIDENCE 
WITH SOME CHARACTER 


SOUND FARM 
OF 
200-300 ACRES 


containing about 
3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
6 BEDROOMS MINIMUM 
2 BATHROOMS 
PADDOCK OR SC 


PRICE UP TO 


£100 PER ACRE 


MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSE WITH ABOUT 


oe ec — 5-6 BEDROOMS 
PRICE UP TO £10,000 A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUS 


containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. Double garage. ; 
Please reply in confidence to the Purchaser’s | Useful range of outbuildings. SMALL SERVICE BUNGALOW. Main water and Please reply in confidence to 
Surveyors: electricity. Central heating. Excellent garden and grounds including an area of JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 
woodland and commonland, together with a BUILDING PLOT for one house. 3 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF In all ABOUT 20 ACRES 20, Bridge Street, Northampton 
20, Bridge St., Northampton (Tel. 32990). JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633), (Tel. 32990). 


oe a 


14, Curzon Street, W.1 (@ROsvenor 6291). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


COLCHESTER 6 miles (London one hour) 


On high ground with rural views and close to a well-known village. 
3 ‘ AN ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, 
6 bed. and dressing rooms 
(4 with fitted basins), 

2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Double garage. 


Easily maintained grounds. 


SUPPLEMENT—3 


SURREY, close to famous golf course 


Amidst delightful country 17 miles from London, close to buses and station. 


ARCHITECT-BUILT 
MODERN HOUSE 
IN GOOD ORDER 


3 reception rooms, 
6 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Main 
electric light and water. 


Joint Sole Agents: FENN, WRIGHT & CO., 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


MAYfair +3771 
(15 lines) 


1, STATION ROAD 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


146, High Street, Colchester and 
(Ref. 56831 S.C.M.) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, 
HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 


Hard tennis court. 
Orchard and paddock. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 


Double garage. 
grounds. 
court. 


NICHOLAS 


(ESTABLISHED 1882) 


Charming 
Hard tennis 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (47642 K.M.) 
W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London’’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


HURST, BERKS 


Outskirts of village, within 14 miles of Twyford Station. 
Daily access to London. 
DETACHED MODERNISED TUDOR COTTAGE 
WITH EXPOSED TIMBERING 
2 recep., kitchenette, 3 bed., bath., w.c. Small garden. 
- Main water, electricity ‘and gas. - 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 


SONNING VILLAGE, BERKS 


Close to the River Thames. Recommended by the Agents. 
Ideal for permanent summer or weekend residence. 
PICTURESQUE, THOROUGHLY MODERNISED, 
OLD-WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Enclosed from the road in its own little garden. Lounge/ 
dining kitchen, bath., w.c., 2 bed. Small garden. 
Main water, electric light, power and drainage. 

PRICE £5,250 FREEHO 
to include the Heralstinae., 


PANGBOURNE, BERKS (1 MILE) 
A LOVELY LITTLE TUDOR COTTAGE 
IN PERFECT SETTING 
Large living room, dining room, kitchen with Aga cooker, 
3 bed., bath., w.c. 
Main electricity, radiators. 
Garage. A beautiful old-world garden of 
OVER AN ACRE, intersected by a little stream. 
PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 


LONDON 


THE CHARMING OLD HOUSE has a lovely 
quiet country setting, surrounded by farm- 
lands. 


The accommodation includes panelled study, 
elegant drawing room, dining room and spacious 
domestic quarters with staff sitting room, 5 main 
bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Very fine long low 


STONE AND TILED BUILDING OF GREAT 
CHARACTER. 
measuring about 45 ft. by 18 ft. adjoins the house 
and would easily convert into 
GAMES ROOM OR STUDIO 


Garage of mellowed stone for 4-6 cars. Lovely old 
Barn also suitable for conversion. 


READING AND WALLINGFORD 
(BETWEEN) 
Glorious position over 250 feet above sea level and 
commanding extensive views. 
AN ARCHITECT’S PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
Vestibule, cloakroom, sep. w.c., 2 recep., kitchen, maid’s 
w.c., 6 bed (4 with basins h. and c. supplies), bath., w.c. 
Fine garage block of large garage, workshop, etc. Gardens 
and paddock of NEARLY 2 ACRES. Main water, 
electric light, power and drainage. Aga cooker. 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


WOKINGHAM, BERKS 


CONTEMPORARY HOUSES IN A LOVELY 
COUNTRY SETTING 


An estate of beautifully designed and well built modern 
houses in the grounds of a country house, close to the centre 
of the old-world market town of Wokingham (Waterloo 
1 hour). 
Accommodation: Living room, dining room, cloakroom, 
kitchen, 4 bed., bath. All main services. FULL DUCT 
AIR HEATING to ground floor and background heating 
to first floor. 


PRICE £4,870 FREEHOLD 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 
Within 8 to 10 miles of Reading, feeb north or west. 
COUNTRY RESIDE 
with 3-4 bed., 2 bath., 2 rec., ae garden, grass 
paddock and stable. 
PRICE UP TO £8,000 
Particulars to H. K.G., c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1 Station 
Road, Reading 
(Usual commission required.) 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 
Oaford-Newbury district. 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
with 5-6 bed., 5-6 ACRES 
PRICE £8,000 
Particulars to I.S. W., c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
1, Station Road, Reading. 
(Usual commission required.) 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 

Within 15 miles of Henley. 
PREFERABLY RIVERSIDE 
SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE 
4-5 bed., 2bath., 3 rec., staff wing or cottage. Small garden 
‘CENTRAL HEATING 
PRICE UP TO £10,000 
Particulars to Mrs. M. E. L., c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, 

1, Station Road, Reading. 


(Usual commission required.) 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


OXTED HEREFORD YORK DARLINGTON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


SUSSEX 


Most conveniently placed, only half a mile off the main Brighton Road, London 33 miles, Brighton 20 miles. 


A MOST INTERESTING PERIOD HOUSE 


THE MAIN PLEASURE GARDENS are flanked 
by the house and a range of mellowed old stone 
buildings to form a most attractive and unusual 
GRASSED QUADRANGLE with all manner of 
flowering shrubs, including camellias and azaleas. 


FINE SWIMMING POOL 


Well-planned orchard containing 65 bush peach 
trees and 20 plum trees and apple trees. Small 
area of woodland. 


ABOUT 4%, ACRES IN ALL 


UNIQUE PROPERTY FOR SALE ON ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. Tel. Grosvenor 6611. 


ITALIAN RIVIERA 


Wonderful views over the Golfa Tigullio. Papallo 3 miles. 


Genoa 25 miles. 


STONE-BUILT VILLA 


IN THE SPANISH 
COLONIAL STYLE 


3 reception rooms, 
4-5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 

2 staff bedrooms 
and bathroom. 


Terraced garden with lemon, orange and grapefruit trees. 
Details from West End Office. Tel. Grosvenor 6611. 


LIMPSFIELD, SURREY 


2 mile from the charming village. 2 mile Oxted station. 


DISTINGUISHED MODERN RESIDENCE 
(built 1954) 


Hall, cloakroom, 
20 ft. lounge with 
dining room adjoining, 
study, kitchen, 

3 double bedrooms, 
tiled bathroom. 


All main services. 


GARAGE 1-2 CARS 


Good level garden. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
Details from Oxted Office. Tel. 2375. 


De eee eee nee 
Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road. Westminster, S.W.1. West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W.1. Branches at Maylord Chambers, Hereford; 
St. Helen’s Square, York; 25, High Row, Darlington; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne: 15, Priestpopple, Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh: and Oxted, Surrey. 


A 
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NEAR DUNMOW, ESSEX 


Gt. Dunmow 5 miles, Bishop’s Stortford 7 miles. London 36 miles. 
FASCINATING PERIOD COTTAGE, “GREEN EASTER,” 
GREAT CANFIELD 


Picturesque Tudor or 
earlier House 
thoroughly yet 

unobtrusively 
modernised. 

Large lounge-dining 
room, 3 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 

2 bathrooms, kitchen, etc. 
Main electricity and water. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
2 GREENHOUSES 
GARAGES for 3 cars. 
Beautifully planned 
landscaped garden 
1 ACRE 
OPEN VIEWS 
FREEHOLD 
Vacant Possession 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION ON TUESDAY, APRIL 12 
Solicitors: Messrs. Ellison & Co., Headgate Court. Colchester, Essez, or 
23, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 34, South Street, Bishon’s Stortford, Herts, or 
6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W 


KENT—NEAR MAIDSTONE 


Beautifully situated within the confines of a private park, amid unspoilt surroundings. 
Only 3 miles from the town. London 1 hour by fast trains. 38 miles good motor road. 


AN OUTSTANDING 14th-CENTURY KENTISH YEOMAN’S HOUSE 


Wonderfully preserved, 
with every modern 
comfort. Lounge hall, 
3-4 reception rooms, 
6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maid’s room. 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL 
HEATING 
MAIN SERVICES 
ENTRANCE LODGE 
BUNGALOW-COTTAGE 
GARAGE BLOCK 
FOR 6 CARS 
RANGE OF 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Tennis lawn, lovely gardens 
Orchard 
and paddock, in all 
121/. ACRES 


ETHE WHOLE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION MAY, 1960, AND 
FOR SALE by Private Treaty or Auction in the Spring. Offers invited. 


Inspected and unhesitatingly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6. Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.39491) 


SUSSEX—NEAR ARUNDEL 


On outskirts of a village. Rural position. 


. ATTRACTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE AND 9 ACRES 
Tastefully modernised. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


STABLING FOR 3 
SmalJl garden and useful market garden land could be laid down to grass. 


FREEHOLD £8,750 
(or offer for quick sale) 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.69654) 


23 MILES FROM CORK CITY 


Bounded by the River Bandon. 
Excellent salmon and trout fishing. Yachting only 12 miles. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WITH 71 ACRES 


3 reception rooms 
cloakroom, 
4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 
modern kitchen. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
SPRING WATER 


First-class 
GATE LODGE 
and 
SMALL FARMHOUSE 


Useful buildings. 


Well watered land in good heart. 
PRICE £9,000 (subject to Small Annuity). 


Strongly recommended as a delightful property. 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
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es HAMPTON & SONS ae 


6, “ARLINGTON STREET st jAMESS S.Wal 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


1960 o 


Overlooking and with a gateway to the silver birch woods of 


ESHER COMMON 


ARCHITECT-DESIQGNED MODERN FREEHOLD WEATHER-TILED 
DETACHED HOUSE IN FIRST-RATE ORDER 


“Low Wood,” x 
Blackhills, Esher. 


Well-planned 
accommodation of 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, staff sitting room, 
cloakroom. 


GAS-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


Delightful easily managed 
garden. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
with Vacant Possession 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION 

ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1960 
Solicitors: Messrs. NEISH, HOWELL™~ 2& HALDANE. Dowgate Hill House, | 


London, E.C.4. 
Utichioneore: HAMPTON & SONS, as above. 


YACHTSMAN’S PARADISE 


Adjoining and overlooking Polruan Harbour, S. Cornwall, 
with deep water anchorage and large boat-house. 


MODERNISED 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
in this picturesque harbour village. 
Lounge, lounge bar, large dining room, 
cloakroom, modern kitchen and offices 


9-10 bedrooms (all with basins), 
5 bathrooms. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
WATER 


Terraced garden to water’s edge. 


FOR SALE AS A PRIVATE HOTEL 
WITH CLUB LICENCE AND 
CONTENTS, OR WOULD BE SOLD 
AS A PRIVATE HOUSE 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington, Street, St. James’s. S.W.1. (C.69641) 


KENT 


Adjoining and overlooking village green in old world village between Sevenoaks and | 
Tonbridge—2 miles station (fast service to Victoria). 


PICTURESQUE HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE 


With modern comforts. 
2 good reception rooms, 
small study, 
modern kitchen, 

5 bedrooms, 
good bathroom. 


MAIN SERVICES 
GARAGE 
SMALL BARN 


OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN of 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,000 
A pair of cottages adjoining can be purchased if desired. 


Sole Selling Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s S.W.1. 


(K.69360) 
BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH 


Centre of east coast yachting world, yet only 90 minutes from Liverpool Street. _ 


SUPERB ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


In secluded situation. 


Hall, magnificent lounge 
(34 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft.), 


sitting room, good kitchen, 
5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 


MAIN SERVICES 


FULL CENTRAL 
HEATING 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


Feature garden. 
WITH 2 OR 10 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


HAMPTON & SONS, 34, South Street, Bishop’s Stortford (Tel. 243/4), 
or as above. (M.68534) 


2 
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SUPPLEMENT—5 


— OSBORN & MERCER =*ssaxsarr 
4304 TR SER PICCADILLY, W.1. 
BUCKS. NEAR NEWPORT PA 
GNELL SURREY AND KENT BORDER NEAR THE BORDERS OF NORTHANTS, 
A CHARMING, SMALL, BEAUTIFULLY FITTED BUCKS AND OXON 


HOUSE WITH ABOUT 14 ACRES AND NUMEROUS 


| Convenient for Bletchley, Bedford and Northampton. 
g 
i SPACIOUS GREENHOUSES 


modern kitchen. Main electricity and water. Septic tank 


drainage. 
a pasture land. 
q - FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
4 Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERORER, as above. (21,766) 


Fi 
| 
a 
| 
| 

| 2rec., 3 bed. (2 with basins), splendidly fitted bathroom, 
cal 


Large garage and enclosures of arable and 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Convenient for daily reach of London, in a high class 
residential area. 


A DELIGHTFUL POST-WAR HOUSE 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room. All main services. 


Large garage and matured garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,774) 


450 FEET UP IN BUCKS 


In an accessible position, a few minutes walk from the 
station with a good train service to London. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. Garage. 
Spacious garden of over 1/7 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,761) 


THE WEALD OF KENT 


4 Pleasantly situated on the fringe of the lovely old market town of Tenterden. 
: 


3 af op 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF A 16th-CENTURY YEOM 
state of preservation. Many period features. 7 bedrooms 
Main electricity and water. 


FREEHOLD £6,000 


GROsvenor 
2861 


KENT HILLS 


Sy 
134 ACRES 
| TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, 


* 


AN’S HOUSE in a good 
, 8 bathrooms, 2 reception. 


Garage, workshop, picturesque buildings, pond and 
2 ACRES of land bordered by stream. 


‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


BETWEEN BANBURY AND STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
Facing south with fine open views over undulating country. 


CHARMING MODERNI 


7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception, separate staff flat. 


Oil-fired central heating. 


Garage, small farmery, lodge. 
25 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


High rural position with beautiful views over Pevensey marshes to the sea beyond, also 


AN EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE ON 2 FLOORS ONLY 


Compact and easy to run. 


staff sitting room. Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
2 garages and other useful outbuildings. 
Lovely garden. Small orchard and paddocks. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES. 


BETWEEN LEWES AND HAYWARDS HEATH 


In a pleasant village facing the green. 


DELIGHTFUL MODER 


ARCHITECTURAL INTEREST 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, dining room, modern kitchen. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


5% miles Canterbury, on edge of small village with bus service. 
A MOST CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Modernised and in 
really first-class 
condition. 
Lounge hall, 

3 reception rooms, 

2 bathrooms, 

7 bedrooms. 

Full central heating. 
Main electricity. 
water and gas. 
GARAGE 
Stabling for 4. 
Inexpensive, partly-walled 
garden, tennis and other 
lawns. 


W.1. 


(18118) 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


[ 


Built of brick and stone, facing south and west. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bath- 
rooms. Mains services. 
Garage and small inexpensive garden. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £4,950 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,693) 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


WARWICKSHIRE 


SED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, long, low type 


Main services. STABLING, 12 LOOSE BOXES 
Attractive grounds and grass paddocks. 


SUSSEX 


of the South Downs. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, sun room. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


NISED PERIOD HOUSE OF HISTORICAL AND 


Main electricity and water. 
SMALL GARDEN 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


Beautiful position 


BETWEEN SALISBURY AND EXETER 


Panoramic views, 5 miles main-line station with express trains to Waterloo. 


LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF GREAT HISTORICAL INTEREST 


Skilfully restored and 
modernised and now in 
excellent order. 


Spacious lounge hall, 
fine staircase, cloakroom, 
4 well-proportioned 
reception, 2 bathrooms, 
7-8 bedrooms. 


Attics completely cut off 
but suitable for staff flat. 


Oil-fired central heating and 
hot water, main water and 
electricity. Aga cooker. 
SQUASH COURT 
GARAGES FOR 4 


In Blackmore Vale Hunt. 


Wide spreading lawns, easy to maintain, small copse. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 


In all about 10 ACRES 
(14648) 


16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 54352 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
MAYfair 5411 


SOUTH NORFOLK 


15 miles Norwich—1 mile main road. 


He 


GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
adjoining village green. Cloaks, 4 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom. Main electricity. Main water 


available. Mature timbered grounds with small lake. 


2 ACRES. Garages, stables, etc. 
FREEHOLD £3,250 
Early inspections advised by Ipswich Office. 


EAST SOMERSET 
Views over Taunton Vale eatending for 40 miles. 


FIRST QUALITY FARM, 73 ACRES, in ring fence, 
with attractive house, 3 reception, Aga, 5 bedrooms. 


Main services. 


Excellent buildings and 2 cottages. 


Owner, retiring, asks £20,000 
INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED 
WOODCOCKS, London. 


SUSSEX—BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
On the Sea Front, central position. 
LUXURY FLATS IN NEW BLOCK 
Lounge with dining recess, labour-saving kitchen, bath- 


room, central heating, lifts. 


Garages available. 


2 BEDROOMS £3,650; 3 BEDROOMS £4,450 
Full details, plans, etc. WOODCOCKS, London. 


WEST SOMERSET 
5 miles Watchet, 10 Minehead. 
HEALTHY T.T. FARM 84 ACRES 


IMPOSING HOUSE, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Great potentiality for paying guests. 


Parlour-style milking, loose boxes, piggeries. 
FREEHOLD £8,500 (or near offer for quick sale), 


SEEN AND RECOMMENDED 
Full details. WOODCOCKS, London. 


NORTH SUFFOLK 


On a main road but completely secluded. 


mea aR aa 


« ef Da 
SERRE nine Benes WlaraaDhls 


u 


N’S RESIDENTIAL FARMING 
ESTATE OF 263 ACRES 
Fine Tudor-style hall, 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Manager’s house, 3 cottages. Extensive buildings 
with dairy unit. 
FREEHOLD £26,500 
Highly recommended by Ipswich Office. 


ENTLE 


SUPPLEMENT—6 


GROsvenor 1553 
(5 lines) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILTSHIRE 
IN FIRST-CLASS HUNTING DISTRICT 

T.T. ATTESTED FARM with OLD COTSWOLD 
STONE HOUSE requiring modernisation and certain 
amount of renovation. Would afford 4-5 bedrooms and 
1-2 bathrooms, ete. Excellent pasture land in ring fence. 

OVER 100 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS. 25, Mount St., London, W.1. 
R.A.W. (C.3392) 


SOUTH WEST DEVON 


T.T. ATTESTED FARM 140 ACRES, STONE- 

BUILT FARMHOUSE 5 _ bedrooms, bathroom, 

2 reception rooms, modern kitchen with Aga. Main 

electric light and pover. Gravity water supply. Ample 

range of excellent buildings with milking parlour. Well- 

watered land. No Tithe or land Tax. Vacant 
Possession 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £12,250 
PLUS USUAL VALUATIONS 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, 
W.1. R.A.W. (C.7344) 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


BETWEEN 
OXFORD AND CIRENCESTER 


In picturesque tiny village overlooking River Leach. 
OTSWOLD STONE RESIDENCE 


5-6 bed., 2 bath., 2-3 reception rooms. Main water and 
electricity. DOUBLE GARAGE. Walled garden of about 
14 ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. R.A.W. (A.7798) 


1960 


Eaton Square, 
5, West Halkin Street, 


Belgrave Square, . | 


London, S.W.1. 


WANTED FOR CLIENTS 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM VENDORS 


A SMALL ESTATE OF 50/200 ACRES (in hand) is 
required in the area 


COTSWOLDS, OXON, WILTS, BERKS 


RESIDENCE: with~5-6 bedrooms, etc. 1-2 cottages 
and adequate farm buildings. 


Details to ““N’’ c/o, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX-SURREY BORDER 


with special preference for 
RUDGWICK-WISBOROUGH GREEN-LOXWOOD 
AREA 


PERIOD HOUSE, 7-8 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, ete. 
and land up to 70-100 ACRES for shooting. 
(Can be let if shooting rights available.) 


Details to ‘L”, c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


COLLINS & COLLINS & RAWLENCE 


HAMPSHIRE 


Distant views over the Solent. 


VERY CHARMING FAMILY RESIDENCE, full 
south aspect, 5 bedrooms, lounge hall and 3 reception, 
bathroom, kitchen, etc. All main services. Central heating. 


Beautiful garden. 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
WINCHESTER 


FLEET, ALTON 
FARNBOROUGH 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. 


Tel. 


ASHFORD, KENT 
A CAPITAL 
CORN AND STOCK FARM 
Close to this thriving an rapidly expanding town. 


Includes CHARMING HOUSE (Georgian style), 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 3 reception, office, kitchen (Aga), etc. 
EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS include 10-bay steel 
and asbestos barn, attested cowhouse, timber barn, etc. 


180 ACRES FERTILE LAND 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION £25,000 


TWO FARMS REQUIRED 
IN THE WEST COUNTRY 
For Special Applicants 


(A) BEEF or CORN FARM of about 400/500 ACRES 
with superior farmhouse, 6-7 beds, etc. 
UP TO £40,000 
(B) DAIRY or MIXED FARM of about 100/200 ACRES 
Land of more importance than house. 
P TO £20,000 
Usual commission required. 


Details to the Agents, as above. 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


GROsvenor 3641 (8 lines) 


BERKSHIRE 


Between Oxford and Abingdon. On the Thames. 
with extensive river frontage. 


MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
5 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
COTTAGE. Brick outbuildings. 
Hard tennis court, ete. 
18 ACRES (nice paddock) 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


ALDERSHOT, ALRESFORD 
ODIHAM (By appointment) 


EASILY RUN 


PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Pretty North Hampshire village. 


- 


3 CERES bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. 
GARAGE. MATURE GARDEN. 3 miles market town 
with electric train service London. Recently renovated, 

for sale only due to owner moving abroad. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREEHOLD. £4,500 
Alton Office (Tel. 2206). 


20, HIGH STREET, 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 2307-8) 


FARNHAM, SURREY 


Town and main-line station 1% miles (electric to Waterloo 1 hour). 


FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE, COMPLETED IN 1958 


Occupying a_ secluded 
and 


TWO MILES WINCHESTER 
Unspoilt village, favoured Itchen Valley. 
CHARMING MODERNISED 

COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


LOUNGE WITH STUDY RECESS 
DINING ROOM, KITCHEN, ETC. 
4 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM 


; Main electricity and water. 


EASILY MAINTAINED GARDEN 
SPACE GARAGE 
FREEHOLD £4,750 


Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


SOUTH BERKSHIRE 
In a delightful situation. 
SUPERIOR BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
Standing in wooded grounds of 1 ACRE 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, ete. 
Garage and small formal garden. 


FREEHOLD £5,350 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


4, CASTLE STREET, 


RURAL WEST SURREY, NEAR HINDHEAD 


Enjoying absolute seclusion and tranquillity in an incomparable rural position, over- 
looking a wooded valley. Station 44 miles with express trains to Waterloo in 55 minutes. 
village within 5-10 minutes’ walk. 

AN ENCHANTING BLACK AND WHITE TUDOR ROHS ULNS I= 


Insun-trap setting.Sym- 
pathetically modernised 


elevated position 


13, Hobart Place, — 


Suitable conversion. / 


HARTLEY WINTNEY > 


FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


with extensive views. 
4 bedrooms, box space, 
bathroom, good entrance 
hall, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, spacious kit- 
chen/breakfast room. 


Main services. 
Part central heating. 
Main drainage. 


BUILT-IN GARAGE 
Garden playroom. 
ABOUT 13 ACRE 


PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


Farnham Office. 


‘ 


and well maintained. 

2 bedrooms, bathroom, 
separate w.c., sitting room, 
sun room, kitchen-cum- 
breakfast room with range 
of ‘Leisure’ units and 

built-in refrigerator. 
Main services. Immersion 
heater. Modern drainage. 
Barn suitable as garage. 

Garden shed, etc. 

Delightful grounds mainly 
rough pasture, orchard, 
and woodland, intersected 
by a stream, in all just 

UNDER 4 ACRES 


PRICE £3,950 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents, Haslemere Office. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


1960 


CURTIS & HENSON 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COTSWOLDS—Hunting with the Berkeley and Beaufort 


Bristol, Gloucester and Kemble main-line Station each about 18 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARACTER 


Originally dating from the 16th century, 
with a Georgian addition. 


Sheltered and rural position completely sur- 
rounded by open country with far-reaching 
views to the Welsh mountains. 


2-3 RECEPTION ROOMS, STUDY 
7-8 BEDROOMS, NURSERY 
3 DRESSING ROOMS 
4 BATHROOMS, KITCHEN QUARTERS 
WITH AGA AND AGAMATIC 


66/68, HAYMAREET 
S.W.1 


ag 


I. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


Main water and electricity. 
Central heating throughout. 
GARAGE AND 3 LOOSE BOXES 
Attractive walled gardens with 
18th-century gazebo. 
En-tout-cas hard tennis court and 
3 paddocks. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES IN ALL 
PRICE £8,950 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: 
CurTIs & HENSON, London and Banbury. 


Telephone: 
WHitehall 7761 


(3 lines) 


IDEAL for POULTRY or DOGS 


KENT. eee eEN HAWKHURST/RYE 


Quaint and Comfortable House (about 150 years old) 

in small village. 3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bath- 

Toom, etc. Main services. Garage. Exceptionally good 

outbuildings. Nice garden plus. large paddock planted 

with fruit trees. A home for ‘ 

special appeal to those making profitable use of the land 
and buildings. £4,860 WITH 312 ACRES 


SLOANE, SQUARE, S.W.1, and at 
52, CHURCH ROAD, HOVE 


In a pretty village close to the Berkshire Downs. 
BETWEEN READING & OXFORD 


Beautiful modernised small Tudor house with oil-fired 
central heating. 
3 reception rooms, 4 double bedrooms, 
modern kitchen. Double garage. 
Pretty garden and paddock nearly 1 ACHE 
FREEHOLD £6,300 


bathroom, 


In lovely unspoilt country between Dorking and Horsham. 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 
A very well built and equipped modern house with full oil- 
fired central heating. Facing south with lovely views. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 

2 bathrooms, renee kitchen. Outbuildings with 

SEPARATE LAT. Garden and paddock about 
7 ACRES (possibly more land available). 


FREEHOLD £12,500 


Onspoilt rural area (Green Belt) situated 4 miles from 
Sevenoaks, 


TINY PERIOD COTTAGE IN KENT 


3 small bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom, kitchen. 
Central heating. Pretty garden and ‘paddock 2 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £4,650 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


CHALFONT ST. PETER 


On high ground. 


A RECENTLY ERECTED BUNGALOW 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, large reception room, modern 
kitchen. 
DETACHED GARAGE. GOOD GARDEN 
FREEHOLD £3,950 


Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Station Parade, 
Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 


‘refined’ living and of 


1% MILES BANBURY, OXON 


FASCINATING 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 
® , 


Pretty village setting 500 ft. up. Stone-built, complete- 

ly modernised and artistically decorated. Lounge, 

dining room, 4 bedrooms, studio (or fifth bedroom), top 

standard kitchen and bathroom. Main services. 2 garages 

In perfect order. Enchanting garden, woodland dell with 

spring-fed pools, small paddock. £6,950 WITH 2 ACRES 
A HOME FULL OF CHARACTER 


werkt Le TT 


Rural position 30 miles west of London 


BERKSHIRE 
A CHARMING REGENCY HOUSE 


With cottage annexe facing south with distant view. 

3 reception rooms, playroom, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 

3 bathrooms, American dining/kitchen, garages. Cottage 

3 rooms, bath, kitchen, garage. Charming old garden, 
grounds, and paddock. 


7 ACRES. FREEHOLD £11,500 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


ON THE THAMES 


Gardens sloping to the water’s edge. 


MARLOW. Above flood level. 4 bedrooms (basins), 
2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms (one 40 ft. by 25 ft.), 
American- -style kitchen. Oil-fired central heating. Oak 
floors. Staff cottage. Detached timber bungalow. Wet 
boathouse. Garage for 3. Woodlands and riverside lawns, 
31/2 Acres. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Gippy & Gippy, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


ab. see KENT 


NEAR TONBRIDGE/TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


In this picturesque village (daily reach London) over- 

looking valley to Bidborough Ridge. Extremely 

attractive Modern House with spacious hall, lounge, 

dining room, 2 double bedrooms, 2 singles, bathroom. 

All main services. Garage. Compact, level and easily run 

garden about a third of an acre well screened by trees. 
FOR SALE AT £6,00 


Tel. SLOane 8141 
Tel. HOVE 34055 


HOUSES IN HOVE 


(1) Modern detached house partially centrally heated in 
Shirley Drive, one of the most sought-after districts near 
Hove Park, and within a mile of sea front. 


Panelled square hall, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 3 reception, 
large kitchen, bathroom, sep. w.c. Integral garage. 
Large garden. 


FREEHOLD £8,500. Apply Hove Office. 


(2) A most attractive detached residence, easily run, with 

abundant central heating, in a delightful position close to 

Hove Park. The principal rooms face south, oak strip 
floors to ground floors. 


Lounge hall, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms (all h. and ¢c., 1 with 

south balcony), fully-tiled bathroom with separate tiled 

shower, 2 reception rooms, excellent working kitchen, etc. 

Two garages with separate runs-in. Pleasant garden on 
south side of house. 


FREEHOLD £8,500. Apply Hove Office. 


(3) An attractive detached modern residence facing Hove 
Park, within easy an walk of Hove station. Buses pass 
door. 

Hall, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception, breakfast room, 
kitchen, bathroom, sep. w.c. Garage. Garden. 


FREEHOLD £6,500. Apply Hove Office. 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


SOUTH BUCKS 


In a delightful position near the Bourne End Sailing Reach 
of the Thames. 


ATTRACTIVELY COVERED WITH FLOWERING 
CREEPERS 

3 double bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloak- 

room, kitchen, etc. Central heating. Garage. Nice 


gardens. 
FREEHOLD £4,750 
Sole Agents: GippY & GIDDY, Station Approach, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


SUPPLEMENT—7 


SUPPLEMENT—8 


23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


KENT, 50 MINS. LONDON 
In a delightful old-world village, uninterrupted south views 
and sheltered by the North Downs. Easy reach Wrotham 


. = Sa 


A CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE 
with oil-fired central heating. 

4 bed. (basins), bath, 2 panelled reception. Main electricity 
and water. Permutit. Double garage block. Workshop. 
Delightful gardens, orchard and field. 

7,950 FREEHOLD 
JUST IN MARKET. Sole Agents: Witson & Co. 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 
ALRESFORD (Tel. 335) 


MOST ATTRACTIVE DESIGN 
PLANNED FOR EASE AND COMFORT 
Haslemere main line station within easy reach. 


TILED BUNGALOW 
2 bed., 1 large recep., bathroom, 
All main services. Charming small garden. 
Workshop. Ready site for garage. 

£4,900 FREEHOLD 
Cubitt & WEST, Haslemere 2345-6-7. 


DETACHED BRICK AND 
built 1955 for Vendor. 
kitchen. 


(Ref. HX.738) 


Tels. 
NEWBURY 2961 (3 lines) 
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WILSON & CO. 


ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS 
SOUTH OF LONDON 
400 ft. up, 25 miles London. 
Practically adjoining golf course. 
A BEAUTIFUL HOME superbly fitted, set in a 
lovely garden enjoying maximum sunshine. 


Principal suite with own bath and dressing room, 4 other 
bedrooms with basins, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Full 
central heating. Main services. 2 garages. 
EXCELLENT HARD COURT 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 11% ACRES 


WANTED FOR SEMI-INVALID 
A WELL-EQUIPPED BUNGALOW 


with 3 bedrooms and bathroom, Jarge reception room 
to take period furniture, dining room. Full central heating. 
Small garden. Near or in a village. 
SURREY, SUSSEX, KENT. HAMPSHIRE 
or WEST COUNTRY 


£7/8,000 available. Urgent enquiry having sold 
own house. 


Details to L.C., clo Winson & Co., as above. 


CUBIFYT & WEST 


PROPERTIES WANTED 


(NO COMMISSION REQUIRED AS RETAINED 
BY CLIENTS) 


SURREY-HAMPSHIRE BORDER 


PERIOD OR CHARACTER COTTAGE 
3/4 bedrooms. 3-TO 4 ACRES, paddock if possible. 


£5,000 
(Mr. B.—10535) 

FARM OF 75 TO 130 ACRES 
5 bedrooms, cottage, outbuildings. 
UP TO £30,000 
(Mr. H.—11314) 


CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


SOUTH OF FARNHAM 
3/5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, garage 
for 2, secluded grounds. 
" £8,500 
(Mz. P.—10297) 
Particulars in confidence to: 
CUBITT & WEsT, Farnham Office (Tel. 5261/2). 


A. W. NEATE & SONS 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 


1960 


“a 


GROsvenor | 


1441 
BUCKS NEAR BLETCHLEY 


Ideal Country Retreat. In a small hamiet. 


A GENUINE TUDOR COTTAGE 


in excellent repair. 3 bedrooms. bathroom, lounge hall, " j 
sitting room 19 ft. by 19 ft.. dining room, good offices. 
2 garages. Stabling. Main electricity and water. { 


Nearly 1 ACRE. £4,750 FREEHOLD 


HASLEMERE (tel. 2345-7) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 
PETERSFIELD (Tel. 213) 


NEAR BENTLEY, HAMPSHIRE 
Station 3 a mile. Parnham-Alion-Paersfield triangle. 
Really Comfortable Small Country Residence with 
Regency Characteristics. 


Surrounded by farmlands yet near village. Excellently 
proportioned rooms. 5 bed., bath and w.-c.. 3 recep., 
excellent offices, garage and outbuildings, OVER 17 
ACRE. Main elec. and water, mod. cons. Auction at low 
reserve or private treaty meanwhile. Sole Agents: 
Cusirr & WEST. Farnham (Tel. 5261/2). Folio 0.4958. 


Tel. 
HUNGERFORD 8 


BERKSHIRE DOWNS 
In an unspoiled village in this lovely area, 11 miles from 
Newbury. 
PLEASING OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE 


Modernised, with good rooms. 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom 
(h. and c.), 3 reception rooms and offices with Aga. 
Barn and outhouses. 


Small garden of 1 ACRE with tennis lawn. 
Main services. 
FREEHOLD £5,500 


REAL SECLUSION 


On high ground close to village, approached by private road 
through woodland. 


FREEHOLD BUNGALOW 
3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and ec.) large sitting room, 
kitchen and offices. 
SMALL GARDEN, remainder woodland. 
Main water and electricity. Septic drainage. 
Hot water system. 
£2,250 WITH POSSESSION 


Details from A. W. NEATE & Sons, Estate Agents, 
Newbury. 


CHARTERED 
AUCTIONEERS 


A UNIQUE 


EXAMPLE OF MODERN CREATIVE ARCHITECTURE 
500 ft. up. Magnificent views across and up a lovely Chiltern valley. 
ENJOYING MAXIMUM LIGHT AND SUNSHINE 


28 miles north-west of town. 


Hexagonal hall, 3 fine re- 
ception rooms, cloakroom, 
kitchen/pantry 2 principal 
bedrooms each with con- 
necting dressing room, 2 


: : CENTRAL HEATING 
LOVELY SLOPING GARDENS. SWIMMING POOL 

ABOUT 51/7, ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Full descriptive details, price, etc., from the Sole Agents, as above. 


NEWBURY—READING 
On high ground in a rural setting just outside a small village. 

CONVENIENT SMALL HOUSE 
With good rooms and Igbour-saving accommodation of 
3 double bedrooms (2 h. and c.), bathroom (h. and c.), 

2 reception rooms and offices. 
Double garage. New pony stable. 
Small garden and orchard. 
Main electricity. 
VACANT. FREEHOLD ONLY £4,300 


NORTH WILTS VILLAGE 
About 5 miles Hungerford. 


SUBSTANTIAL HOUSE RECENTLY 
CONVERTED 


Containing 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception and 
offices. Garage. Garden and orchard of 114 ACRES 


Main electricity. Own excellent water supply, but mains 
available. Modern drainage. 


POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD, PRICE £6,000 


BRADSTREET & CO. rat. 


419/421, HENDON WAY, LONDON, N.W.4 (TEL. HENDON 7676, 4 LINES) 


site. Only 


2 reception rooms, 


guest’s rooms, 2 bathrooms Fully tiled bathroom. 
and shower room, nursery x 
Hat and bation: Oak doors, staircase and 


parquet floors, 


2 covered roof terraces. 
Main electricity, artesian 


Agamatic boilder. 


PART CENTRAL 
HEATING 


well, main drainage. 


NEAR ASHRIDGE GOLF COURSE 
Berkhamsted 13 miles. 660 feet up, amidst National Trust Land. 
A SUPERBLY EQU 
Erected 1953 on a picked = 


highest 
quality materials used. 


cloakroom, ultra modern 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms. 


LARGE DETACHED GARAGE. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Illustrated particulars, price, etc., from the Sole Agents, as above. 


NEWBURY DISTRICT __ 
On the edge of one of the most attractive villages tn this 
favoured area. 

SMALL MELLOWED RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 
Modernised and containing 5 main and 3 secondary bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and domestic 


offices. Garage and stabling. “ej 


Small garden and paddock, 21/2 acres in all. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION — 
AT REALISTIC FIGURE 


ORIGINALLY A WAYSIDE INN 
now completely modernised and converted. 
In a lovely rural area surrounded by unspoiled country. 


3/4 bedrooms (one 20 ft. long), bathroom (h. and c¢.), 
2 sitting rooms (one 27 ft. long) and offices. 


Garden. Garage. 


Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 
OWNER WILL ACCEPT £4,500 


ESTATE 


IPPED MODERN HOUSE 


\y 


UNUSUALLY LOVELY GARDENS. 


AGENTS - 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY. SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER 


San Roque 24 miles. 


COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 25, 1960 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


(OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT) 


SPAIN 


3-4 hours from London. 


2 ADJACENT PROPERTIES OF PUESTA DEL SOL, AND CASITO DEL RIO ON THE SHORES OF GIBRALTAR BAY 


PUESTA DEL SOL: 


2 DOUBLE BEDROOMS WITH 
ADJOINING TOILET AND BASIN 
1 SINGLE BEDROOM, 
“L”-SHAPED SITTING ROOM/DINING 
ROOM WITH OPEN BRICK FIREPLACE 
KITCHEN, BATHROOM 
TILED PATIO WITH BARBECUE 
PARADISE TREE, LEMON TREE 
PANELLED DOORS THROUGHOUT 


‘PRICE £7,500 


CASITO DEL RIO: 


2 DOUBLE BEDROOMS WITH BASINS 
AND TOILET 
LARGE LOUNGE/DINING ROOM 
OPENING ON TO PATIGC, BATHROOM 
2 W.C.’s, KITCHEN 
SUN TERRACE, TILED FLAT ROOF 


PRICE £4,000 


Both properties purchased as a whole, 
price £11,000. 


Situated amid rural surroundings between Gibraltar and Algeciras ; sandy beaches, safe bathing, excellent river fishing, nominal rates ; no yround burdens, plentiful domestic help. 
Particulars and further information from the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


SPAIN “LAS MARIMBAS” 
In the centre of the celebrated Costa del Sol with direct access to beach. 
WELL-APPOINTED MAIN RESIDENCE, ALSO SECONDARY HOUSE 
which is divided into two completely self-contained flats 


Main Residence com- 
prises cover hall, terrace 
leading to beach, drawing 
room, dining room, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, office 
and kitchen. 
Secondary House of 2 
Flats. 
Lower Flat: Cover hall, 
dining-room, large bed- 
room, bathroom, kitchen, 
large garage. 


Upper Flat: Dining room, 
2 large bedrooms, bath- 
room, kitchen. 


Lovely gardens with Tropical Fruit Trees and Lawns. In all 2,000 sq. metres. 
Mains electricity and water. 
PRICE £18,000, INCLUDING CONTENTS 
WOULD BE SOLD IN 2 SEPARATE LOTS AT £9,000 EACH. 
Sole Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


SPAIN 
15 miles West of Malaga. 
AT THE FAMOUS COSTA DEL SOL 


MODERN HOUSE BUILT HIGH ON ONE OF THREE ROCKS AND 
CONSIDERED A FAMOUS LANDMARK 


Comprising: 

3 bedrooms, large studio (7 by 
5 Ietres), kitchen, dining 
room, reception room, 
bathroom. 


Separate maids’ quarters. 


3 TERRACES 
TOWER AND BALCONY 
GARDEN. GARAGE 


This property has just been 

completely redecorated and 

is situated directly on the 
beach. 


PRICE £10,000 INCLUDING FURNITURE AND FITTINGS 
(ALL PAINTINGS OR OBJETS D’ART ARE NOT INCLUDED) 


Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


ALWYNE DABORN & SON 


DOGPOLE, SHREWSBURY. Tel. 2128 


SHROPSHIRE—RADNORSHIRE BORDER 


For sale privately with possession. 


A CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


4 


In a@ magnificent position 
with superb views of the 
lovely Teme Valley. 


NETHER SKYBORRY 


1 mile from the market 
town of Knighton. 


3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom and suit- 
able offices. 


Ample piped water, main 
electricity. 


Cottage and outbuildings. 


Easily maintained garden of great natural beauty. 4 acres hill land. 
IN ALL 51 ACRES 
PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: ALWYNE DABORN & SON, Dogpole, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2128). 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


FRANCE 


SITUATED AT MAS DU MONT-ALBAN 
3 KILOMETRES FROM NICE. 150 METRES ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE WITHIN ITS 
OWN GROUNDS OF APPROX. 1,000 METRES 
Rez-de-Chaussee: 4 ROOMS, 3 CABINETS DE TOILETTE, 

BATHROOM AND W.C. 


First Floor: 3 ROOMS, 3 CABINETS DE TOILETTE, 1 SALLE DE 
TOILETTE, KITCHEN 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER WITH ADDITIONAL LARGE 
STORAGE TANK. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE 


WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS OF THE SEA AND ITALIAN HILLS 
Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAJORCA 


In the Calvario of Pollensa on the N.E. side of the island 
close to Formentor. 


CONVERTED 17th-CENTURY WINDMILL 


Accommodation: 4 large 
bedrooms, 1 small bed- 
room, 5 reception rooms, 
kitchen, bathroom with 


toilette and basin. 


Electricity, private water. 
(Main supply approved), 


South of the property 
hidden by the garden 
is a furnished cottage 
which can be purchased 

with the property. . : 

Sa eS 
PRICE £7,500 (including furniture) 

COTTAGE (subject to tenancy) £2,000. 

Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


WAY, RIDDETT & CO. 


NEWPORT, RYDE, FRESHWATER, BEMBRIDGE AND SANDOWN 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


NITON UNDERCLIFF, I.W. 


Magnificently situated overlooking the Channel with grounds to the cliff edge and a 
sandy beach below. 


A STONE AND THATCHED MARINE RESIDENCE 


Facing south, with 
complete seclusion, 
comprising: 
Entrance hall, inner hall 
3 magnificent reception 
rooms, 33 ft. by 24 ft., 
28 ft. by 17 ft. and 28 ft. 
by 12 ft., cloakroom, 
domestic offices, 6 good 
bedrooms all with fitted 
washbasins and 
2 bathrooms. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


New greenhouse and : : 
useful outbuildings. ; 2 


Beautiful and matured grounds, 21/2 ACRES, being fully cultivated and self- 
supporting, with a further 31/2 ACRES of paddock. 
FREEHOLD £5,6.0. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Way, Ripprerr & Co., Newport (Tel. 2236-7). 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


1960 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


EAST SUFFOLK 


24 miles from Ipswich. 


A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE IN A SECLUDED RURAL POSITION 


PRICE £6,000 
Please reply to 11, Museum Street, Ipswich (Tel. 51208). 


MID SUSSEX 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room and 
bathroom. 
SERVICE FLAT 
Central heating. 


Main electricity and water. 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 


On high ground overlooking the village of Beaulieu. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN GOOD ORDER 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 staff bedrooms. 


OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Main electricity, 
water and drainage. 


: 2 GARAGES 
acs COTTAGE 
OUTBUILDINGS DELIGHTFUL 
H WOODLAND GARDENS 
Easily managed wooded 
garden and small paddock. ABOUT ACRES 


ABOUT 21) ACRES 


PRICE £7,500 LEASEHOLD 


FREEHOLD COULD BE PURCHASED 
Sole Agents: STRUT? & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


Haywards Heath 4 miles. London 40 minutes by fast train. 


Manor Office, Beaulieu (Tel. 377), or Head Office, as above. 


KENT 


Faversham 2 miles, Ashford 11 miles. 


In unspoiled rural surroundings with valuable cherry orchard. 


CHARMING ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
WITH FIRST-CLASS BROILER FARM 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


PART DATING FROM 18th CENTURY 


2-3 RECEPTION, 4 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


Main electricity and water. 


2-BEDROOM BUNGALOW 


2 EXCELLENT BROILER HOUSES FOR 10,000 BIRDS 


GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES. FOR SALE 


Please reply to 201, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 1425). 


HOAR & SANDERSON *222"" 


BOOKHAM 


GUILDFORD ASHTEAD HASLEMERE 


3 RECEPTION, 6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 


SELF-CONTAINED STAFF WING 


Main electricity and water. 


GARAGES, STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS 


GARDENS, PADDOCK AND ORCHARD 


ABOUT 10 ACRES. PRICE £6,000 


GARDEN AND PADDOCKS 


LEATHERHEAD EAST HORSLEY TOLWORTH 


OR WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND 


Please reply to 201, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 1425). 


C. BRIDGER & SONS 


FARNHAM WOKING . GODALMING 


FARNHAM 


Enviable position backing Farnham Park yet 
close all amenities. 


SUPERIOR POST-WAR RESIDENCE WITH FULL 
CENTRAL HEATING. Hall, cloakroom, through 
lounge, dining room, large kitchen/breakfast room, 
3 bedrooms, luxury bathroom, garage. 1/2 ACRE garden. 


Modern Services. PRICE £4,600 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents. Farnham Office. Tel. 4407-8. 


SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


AN IMPRESSIVE PERIOD HOUSE BUILT IN 
THE REIGN OF HENRY V. Exposed timbering and 
period features. Central heating. 6 bedrooms (all with 
basins, h. and c.). Fine lounge/hall, 2 reception, 2 bath- 
rooms, cloakroom, kitchen, garage. 1 ACRE with tennis 
court. Main services. COTTAGE additionally available. 


PRICE £9,850 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Godalming Office. Tel. 1010-1. 


BOOKHAM 


Set high in rural area with glorious views. Only 
2 miles Leatherhead station. 


MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


3-4 Bedrooms, large double aspect lounge, dining room. 

Spacious kitchen, bathroom, cloakroom, 2-3 car garage. 

1 ACRE well kept garden. PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Great Bookham Office. Tel. 2045. 


WLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865), LINDFIELD (Tel. 3080) 


MID-SUSSEX 
Occupying a picked position convenient for shops and 
main line railway station. 
Two Detached Houses in course of construction 
built to the specific design of E. & L. Berg Ltd., 
and incorporating all their Ideal Home designs. 
4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, study, cloakroom, 
kitchen, bathroom, detached garages, good gardens. 
Main services. Complete central heating. 
FREEHOLD £5,750 EACH 
\For further details, including plans etc., apply Ditchling 
ce. 


Between LEWES and HAYWARDS HEATH 
Delightful rural setting. 
SUPERIOR BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
(built 1958). 


Brick and tile, well fitted and ready to walk into. 
2 double bedrooms, bathroom sep. w.c., model kitchen 
‘ with dining alcove, hall, lounge (21 ft. 6in. by 13 ft. 3 in.). 
Designed to allow for 2 extra rooms above. 


“% Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Detached brick garage and garden and dell. 
3/44 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £5,250 
Apply Lewes Office. 


GORRINGE’S AUCTION GALLERIES 
LEWES, SUSSEX 


March 8 and 9 at 10.30 a.m. each day. 


OLD ENGLISH AND MODERN FURNITURE. 

ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS. PORCELAIN, 

GLASS, WORKS OF ART. OBJECTS OF ANTIQUITY. 

SILVER PLATE AND PLATED GOODS AND 
NUMEROUS EFFECTS 


On view Friday and Saturday, March 4 and 5. 
Catalogues 1s. from the Auctioneers. 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., 15, North Street, Lewes 
(Tel. 503) and branches. 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SALES CONDUCTED IN PRIVATE 
RESIDENCES 


Between LEWES and HAYWARDS HEATH 
On high ground with magnificent views to the Downs. 
Adjoining bus route, 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE 


Containing 3 bedrooms, bathroom, hall, 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen, 2 w.c.s. Main electricity and water. Garage. 


Well laid out garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,250. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply Lewes Office. 


Near EASTBOURNE 


Occupying a picked position. Magnificent views. 
DELIGHTFUL DETACHED RESIDENCE 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, sun loggia. 
All main services. Manageable garden. Garage. 
FREEHOLD £6,250. VACANT POSSESSION 

Apply Seaford Office. 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


SUSSEX COAST—UNINTERRUPTED SEA VIEWS 


Almost direct access to the beach. 
Fast electric and diesel trains service to Victoria or the City. 
A SUPERBLY APPOINTED BUNGALOW WITH FULL CENTRAL 
HEATING AND OTHER ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


HALL, CLOAKROOM, 
BEAUTIFUL LOUNGE 
DINING ROOM 
SUN LOUNGE 
3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
FINELY EQUIPPED 
KITCHEN 


Main services. 
DETACHED GARAGE 
COMPACT AND 
EASILY 
MAINTAINED 
GARDENS 


PRICE £9,750 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Ext. 810. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Between Tring and Leighton Buzzard in the Whaddon Chase country. 


A GEORGIAN HOUSE. ON 2 FLOORS ONLY 
Complete seclusion, 
with pleasant views 


Within walking distance 
of village, bus route. 


5-6 BEDROOMS 

2 STAFF BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 


GARAGES. STABLING 
1 acre of delightful garden. 
9 Acre Paddock. 

In all about 10 ACRES 


PRICE £9,750 


Recommended by Sole Agents: 
HARRODS LD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806; or Berkhamsted 666. 


SURREY—14 MILES SOUTH 
Close buses to Sutton and Epsom. 8 minutes walk station (30-88 minutes Victoria and 
London Bridge, respectively). 


A FINE AND SPACIOUS RESIDENCE 
Excellent Family House. 


In select private cul-de-sac. 


{ 


Hall, cloaks, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms (basins in 3), 

2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 

All mains services. 
Pleasant fitments and 
decorations. 
BRICK-AND-TILED 
GARAGE, STABLE AND 
FINE BILLARDS 
ROOM OVER 
Easily-maintained grounds 
of just OVER 1 ACRE 


£9,500 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, §8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Bxtn. 810. 


EAST SUSSEX COAST 


On outskirts of an old town with views of English Channel and 5 minutes walk to sea. 
Close shops and buses. 


} 


PLEASANT OLD HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 


piesa 


2-3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
6-7 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Central heating. 
Main services. 
GARAGE 


VERY ATTRACTIVE 
SECLUDED AND 
MATURED GARDETY 


FREEHOLD £7,000 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KEWNsington 1490. Extn. 809. 


17 MILES NORTH-WEST OF TOWN 


First-rate schools and golf. 
Just overhauled and re-decorated. III health forces sale. 
MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Lounge/hall, 
3 reception rooms, 
4 main bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms (one en suite), 
2-3 other bedrooms as 
required and 8rd bathroom, 


Main services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


Well kept and attractively 
laid out garden of 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
With or without new fittings, certain furnishings and furniture. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Hatns. 809-810. 


PURLEY, SURREY 


On the beautiful Rose Walk Estate. 
SECLUDED SITUATION. PRIVATE ROAD 
2 minutes walk buses to main line station (London about 25 minutes). 


A delightful Residence 
of character, architect- 
designed in Queen Anne 
style, and in immaculate 
order. 
Lounge-hall, cloakroom, 
3 well-proportioned recep- 
tion rooms (one 28 ft. by 
23 ft.), separate domestic 
offices, 5-6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 staff or 
playrooms. 
Partial central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Delightful gardens of 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
with tennis lawn. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 828. 


KENT—2 MILES ASHFORD 
WIDESPREAD VIEWS OF THE NORTH DOWNS 
Rural position. Buses nearby (London in 65 minutes). 


AN EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE WITH BUILDINGS AND 
VALUABLE ROAD FRONTAGE 


3 reception rooms, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms 
(1 on ground floor). 


Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Cesspool drainage. 
GARAGES 
and 


STABLE BLOCK 


Pleasant gardens 
and grounds of 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


ONLY £6,000 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eatn. 810. 


A CHARMING PERIOD PROPERTY 
WITH A RURAL OUTLOOK 


Victoria 35 minutes. 


25 miles south of Town. Easy reach of main line station. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
7 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


Main electricity and water. 
GARAGES FOR 6 
STABLING 
GOOD COTTAGE 


CHARMING GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Hatn. 809. 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON | 
POOLE & N BRIGHTON | 


RINGWOOD ESTABLISHED 1868 WORTHING 


WITH VIEWS OF THE HAMBLE RIVER 


Occupying a sheltered and secluded position about 1 mile from the Hamble River and yachting facilities, SOUTHAMPTON, WINCHESTER and PORTSMOUTH all within easy reach. 


i 
- i 


GABLED FAMILY RESIDENCE 


With well-proportioned and lofty accommodation of 


5 PRINCIPAL AND 2 SECONDARY BEDROOMS 
38 BATHROOMS, SPACIOUS HALL, CLOAKROOM, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, NURSERY, KITCHEN AND 
OFFICES 
GARAGE 3-4 CARS 
Partial central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
GARDEN AND GROUNDS 
including 
TENNIS LAWN, ROSE GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
ABOUT 24% ACRES 


Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. Tel. 25155 (7 lines). - 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 4 DORSET 
LUXURY BUNGALOW WITH 6 ACRES 
VIEWS OVER POOLE HARBOUR On high ground with panoramic views for miles. Occupying enviable position between village and the sea. 
7 miles Bournemouth. 4 miles Poole. Convenient to Bournemouth and Salisbury. Market town Enjoying charming views. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE FAMILY RESIDENCE qe: INTERESTING NEWLY CONSTRUCTED 


yp. 


oa BUNGALOW, BUILT REGARDLESS OF COST 
Occupying a wonderful elevated position. ‘ oie 7 ; 


Recently built in secluded setting with well- 


planned acces mao: 2 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge (30 ft. by 12 ft.) with | 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception | Comprising spacious L-shaped lounge (22 ft. by 22 ft.) dining recess. Excellent well-equipped kitchen. | 
itti xi th polished flooring, 2 bedrooms, model kitchen, ; ie 
Bootes MOHD ee ee a ene room, Adtchen, ene, bathroom and. W.C., matching garage. Main electricity and water. ie 8, Vi 
ain services. } 
‘ Garage. Model farmery with T.T. cow stalls. Small ia 
DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND GARDEN OF ABOUT | Mostly level ect PUP oth nearly new garden. ‘Two good praas paddeoke: i 
ONE ACRE Rates only £18 bs. bd. per hhalf year. ABOUT 12 ACRES | 
PRICE &7 | 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD including equipment and stock. PRICE £11,000 FREEHOLD i 
Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Fox & Sons, New Forest Office, 12-14, High Street, Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, | 
Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. Ringwood, Hants. Tel. 24 and 1124. Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. {i , 
Wee CA 
S ae “CHR: 
GOOD LUXURY FLATS MID-SUSSEX | 


BUCKINGH AM LODGE, BRI GHTON Delightful rural position with magnificent views to the South Downs. | : 
Z ee a e § Soe aes ‘ EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE WITH MOST | 
PLEASING ELEVATIONS 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, cloak- 


room and kitchen. | 
Main electricity and water. q | 
I 
A Modern drainage. | , 
2 GARAGES | 
3 glass houses. | ay 
ee: eee : : Renee Children’s splash pool. ina 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-APPOINTED MODERN FLATS TO BE SOLD Hard tennis court. | 00) 
3 minutes walk of Brighton main line station. Special features include under floor Delightful secluded gardens | m 
heating, refrigerators, drying cabinets and ae carvers. “ os Be ore in ue and grounds extending to H| 
. was a E en an | 
purchase price. Accommodation: get 8 ounge ( ong) c ABOUT 5 ACRES 3 a 
999 YEAR LEASES: FROM £3,075 TO £3,350. | in 
LOW GROUND RENTS. GARAGES AVAILABLE. PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD } 
Illustrated brochure on application to: Fox & SoNs. 117-118, Western Road, Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. \} 
Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). Tel. Hove 39201. . | 


MICHELMORE, LOVEYS & SONS BRACKETT & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors and Auctioneers 27-29, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Tel. 1153—2 lines | = 
2, HIGHWEEK STREET, NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON } 


By direction of the Executors of Harold G. Michelmore, deceased. ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
SALMON AND TROUT FISHING In a very good residential neighbourhood. 


EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE LABOUR-SAVING BUNGALOWS AND 
RIVER DART, SOUTH DEVON 7 a * 
Within casy reach of Torquay, Exeter and Plymouth. HOUSES, with central heating and garages. Price from £3,700 FREEHOLD 
= : Further details and plans of the Agents. 
The fishing rights along 


11/44 miles of the south SEVERAL VALUABLE SITES 


bankincluding five noted For Sale in Tunbridge Wells 


pools, together with WITH AREAS OF TWO OR THREE ACRES. Suitable for development either 
freehold riparian land for the erection of flats or houses. Fuller particulars, 


anditwoucctnaee PLANS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


a A SUPERIOR NEW LUXURY BUNGALOW 


STAVERTON In a commanding position with extensive views. Situated about 24 miles from Mayfield 
BRIDGE and 6 from Tunbridge Wells. 


Comprising lounge/dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and kitchen. Garage. 
Main services and central heating. PRICE £4,850 FREEHOLD 


“ “ vi te = . * 2 
FOR SALE by AUCTION on TUESDAY, MARCH 15, at 3 p.m. at TOTNES In the same district, A NEWLY ERECTED HOUSE with 2 reception rooms, 
Particulars, records of fish caught and plans from MICHELMORE, Loveys & Sons, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and kitchen. Central heating. Garden of about 1/2 ACRE 


as above. PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


NEAR TOTNES 
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PROPERTIES OVERSEAS 


PREVIEWS 


® BARBADOS 


A SELF-SUPPORTING 35-ACRE SUGAR PLANTATION 
ON THE SUPERB TRADE-WIND COOLED TROPICAL 
ISLAND OF BARBADOS. THE GREAT HOUSE HAS 

7 SPACIOUS ROOMS AND IS SURROUNDED BY 

EXOTIC FLOWERING TROPICAL TREES. 25 ACRES 

OF SUGAR CANE PROVIDE AN INCOME AMPLE TO 
TAKE CARE OF PROPERTY UPKEEP AND ABUNDANT 
SERVANTS 


BAHAMAS 


ON THE WEST COAST OF BEAUTIFUL NEW 
PROVIDENCE ISLAND. THIS SUPERB PROPERTY 
FRONTS ON THE OCEAN FOR ABOUT 550 FEET. 

THE RESIDENCE IS DESIGNED TO TAKE FULLEST 
ADVANTAGE OF THE MAGNIFICENT LOCATION AND 
HAS 11 ROOMS. ADJOINING IS A GUEST SUITE 

AND STAFF QUARTERS. THERE ARE 17.5 ACRES 

OF SUPERBLY LANDSCAPED GROUNDS 


PREVIEWS, Inc. The Overseas Property Specialists 


| 153, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 49, EAST 53rd ST., NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 2665, COUNTY ROAD, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
TATe Gallery 1897 Plaza 8-2630 Temple 2-7131 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PARIS ROME RHODESIA 


H. G. CHRISTIE 


REAL ESTATE—NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


CABLE: 
“CHRISTLAND” 


SITUATED ~—___ ) —_— ISLANDS ESTATES 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


In the eastern section of the island. ae wr y HOMES FOR SALE 
AND RENT 


Containing: 
2 BEDROOMS AND 2 BATHROOMS, EACH 


WITH PRIVATE BALCONY, ON THE TOP . ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
FLOOR, WITH ENTRANCE FOYER, GUEST 
BEDROOM AND BATHROOM, LARGE : —— 
LIVING ROOM WITH FIREPLACE, NASSAU 


DINING AREA AND KITCHEN ON THE “ : 
GROUND FLOOR HOME SITES 


“IDLE HOURS” 


INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 


ISLAN DS ESTATES ,.# , Located in Westward Villas, 4 miles from the 
Z city and two minutes’ drive from the Bahamas 
Country Club and Golf Course. 


HOMES FOR SALE 
AND RENT ae 2 Sere K THE ONE-STOREY 
a , RANCH TYPE COTTAGE 


} os hes we \y ac 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT bet bi poviaiae 
Eigen : eas 2 DOUBLE BEDROOMS AND 1 SINGLE 
: ~~ j BEDROOM, 2 COMPLETE BATHROOMS, 
‘ yy yO : So 7 j ‘DINING ELL 
NASSAU ao : . : LARGE LIVING ROOM AND 
, OPENING TO PAVED STONE PATIO, 


HOME SITES a KITCHEN, ETC. 


“SHIFFNER HOUSE” 
INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


nea » 7 <= 
By Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese (A 
Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden 
OHN SPARKS ee 
J DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 


Chinese Works of Art LTD FURNITURE AND Vee OF ART 


~~ 


, : ; - : : ee . A SMALL-SIZED BRACKET CLOCK BY PETER GARON, 
A Chinese porcelain Saucer dish, decorated in the Chinese Taste in brilliant Famille Verte enamels. Member of the Clockmakers’ Company, 1694, with unusual cream lacquer 
K‘ang Hsi Period: A.D. 1662-1722. Diameter: 84 inches case and brass mounts 


Maximum Height 14”. Maximum Length 103”, Depth 63” 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 40, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ees aah ES SAE Sd Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson London \\ 


Established over 90 sate BR A CHER & SYDENHAM | 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) : | 


INTERESTING EARLY 18th CENTURY MAHOGANY TWO-PART 
DINING TABLE, EXCELLENT RICH COLOUR AND PATINA. 
9’ 2” LONG, 4’ 0” WIDE AND 283” HIGH 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS 


PERTH * SCOTLAND A Fine pair of George I Candlesticks, London, 1718, by William Lukin 
Height 7} ins. Weight 26 ozs. 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. ( 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE |) 
GRAMS: LOVES PERTH PHONE: 2226 (4 LINES) Established 1790 Telephone: 53724 if 


) 
oe 
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CHRISTIE’S 


Will offer at auction on FRIDAY, MARCH 11 


ENGLISH DRAWINGS AND PICTURES FROM 1700-1950 


The property of CARTER CROWE, Esq., MAJOR R.C. ELD, VIOLET, LADY MILDMAY, and others 


YY: 


FIELDS WITH HEDGEROW AND A TREE on board, 83” x 11}” JOHN CONSTABLE 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


Telephone: TRAfalgar 9060 8, King Street, St. J ames’s, London, S.W.1 Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London 
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JOHN BELL ef ABERDEEN H. W. KEIL. (fp 


The one comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR HOUSE - BROAD 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel BROADWAY 2108 


An attractive Antique Inlaid 
Sheraton Mahogany drum 
top Writing Table with red 
leather top. Diameter 4414 
inches, height 30 inches. 
Period circa 1800. 


Early 18th century small walnut bureau, original rich patinated surface. 30 in. wide, 
18 in. deep, 37 in. high. Pair early 18th century walnut single chairs of fine faded colour. 
Interesting carved detail on legs and finely figured veneered shaped splats. 


A very remarkable and 
important set of 6 Antique 
Chippendale Mahogany Arm 
Chairs with finely carved 
cabriole legs and ball and 
claw feet. Period circa 


SS. PROG Eas eRe 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables: ‘“‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 


AND 
KNOCKHUNDRED HOUSE 
MIDHURST : WEST SUSSEX 
Telephone 133 


T. CROWTHER * SON 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. 

OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 

MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


\ 


LOUIS XVI Statuary marble Chimneypiece with very fine quality Ormolu. One of a pair. 
Length of shelf 5’ 104”. Total height 3’ 11}”. Opening width 4’ 7”. Opening height 3’ 2” 


A George II Kneehole Desk 
in faded mahogany. (Exhibited at the - 
Art Treasures Exhibition, Bath 1958.) 


< 


hLhLhrhLU : 282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 | 
179/180 SLOANE STREET 


Zi ow. ] | Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON _ || 
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The owner of a 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
SILVER CLOUD II 


... has his sights firmly on fundamentals and is never 
decoyed by passing trivialities. A philosophy reflected in his 
choice of motor car, from the quiet assurance of power in the new 
eight cylinder Rolls, to the unswerving attention to detail 


and use of fine material, including upholstery in... 


REAL LEATHER 


rich 


colourful 
comfortable 


hardwearing 
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CORDON BLE 


Pitr 


LisyeurR 


au. if : ‘ 
SAF ares pune Googe BT 
*deted exctuy 


peers noe 


Vol. CX XVII No. 3286 FEBRUARY 25, 1960 


Vaonde 
MISS LOUISE DAINTRY . 


Miss Louise Daintry, only daughter of Commander and Mrs. G. M. Daintry, of Meades, Mark Cross, Sussex, is 
to be married to Mr. Robin Mayhew, elder son of Mr. and Mrs. R. E. G: Mayhew, of Clinton Lodge, Fletching, 
Sussex, on March 1 at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, $.W. 
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THE NEW PRINCE 


T is just over a century since the last 
occurrence of the particular royal 
occasion that the nation has recently 

been celebrating. Yet, apart from its 
occurrences in the Victorian era, the birth 
of a child to a reigning Queen is an event 
unique in English history. Such academic 
reflections, however, count little in the 
loyal congratulations offered to Queen 
Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh 
on the birth of the infant Prince; and 
they can be no more than formal in 
comparison with the joy that millions 
share with both mother and father. There 
can be no doubting the personal character 
of the interest, sympathy and happiness 
felt for the Queen in her confinement 
and delivery. In the circle around a 
mother the most natural thing in the 
world is always a wonder and a. blessing. 
The British monarchy, personified as it 
happily is by a woman in the flower of 
life, is a world-wide family circle, within 
which countless subjects of the Queen 
also know, through some personal en- 
counter, the gentle enchantment of the 
woman. Her own thankfulness and joy 
in fulfilment are thus indeed theirs also. 


RURAL COMMUNICATIONS 


ORE than a year has elapsed since the 

suggestion was made to the Minister 
of Transport that the hardship created by 
the cutting down of rural transport services 
should be examined by an inter-departmental 
committee. We observed at the time that this 
might prove a sluggish process, and that fear 
is confirmed by the fact that only this week 
the Association of Municipal Corporations is 
putting forward its memorandum of evidence 
to the committee concerned. Still, the enquiry 
appears to be reaching its climax at a time 
when critical questions about the future of the 
railways are likely to bring the whole subject 
of national transport services under review, and 
it may well be that, with or without Parliamen- 
tary pressure, the Government will give some 
attention to the deteriorating services available 
in the rural areas. 

The Association of Municipal Corporations 
is interested because 86 boroughs represented 
on that body run their own transport under- 
takings. Boroughs do not live in isolation. As 
the Association’s memorandum says, ‘‘The 
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countryside needs the towns as a source of 
employment, for shopping, for schools and for 
entertainment; and these are the obverse of 
the towns’ reliance on the countryside as a 
source of labour and of trade. Again, rural 
depopulation can mean urban overcrowding. 
Bus services are the essential link that enables 
town and country to live near enough together 
but far enough apart.’’ While recognising that 
inter-dependence, the boroughs take a defensive 
attitude towards any suggestion that they 
should use the income from profitable, urban 
routes to subsidise rural services. The memo- 
randum contends that examination would show 
that for the most part rural services are un- 
profitable, and that the town-dwellers are 
already subsidising country passengers. That 
fact, it is felt, must be considered in relation 
to other services in which the towns are helping 
the rural areas: for example, by contributions 
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THE CANAL IN WINTER 

UD squelches no longer under the weight 

Of heavy horses. Silence is broken 
Only occasionally. Each lock gate, 
Still easy, swings open 
But seldom, especially in winter. 
As theiy keen edged shadows 
Etched black on grey water, creak 
As a sharp snow-laden wind blows. 


Trees bleak 


A solitary boat aims for the white 
Stripe marking the channel on the stone 
Bridge, where usually bright 
As a vainbow the kingfisher darts alone. 
Ahead, reeling in hastily, a fisherman pauses, 
To raise his hand as the boat passes, saluting 
canals, 
And perhaps all lost causes, 
Befove mist blots him out and dusk falls. 
Joan INGILBY. 
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to the cost of the maintenance of highways and 
the provision of water supplies. ““This burden,” 
says the memorandum, “cannot wholly be 
removed, but it is becoming excessive, and we 
therefore rule out any solution to the rural bus 
problem which involves discrimination in favour 
of the countryside against the towns.” 

The memorandum may go too far in dis- 
couraging suggestions of the use of station 
wagons for public transport in rural areas and 
the use of rural buses without conductors. 
Given a good, neighbourly spirit, some of these 
suggestions for mitigating the country dweller’s 
hardship might have been practicable in selected 
areas, even though they raise particular difficul- 
ties in others. Where there is no simple, general 
remedy, neighbourly co-operation with a posi- 
tive desire to be helpful can achieve something. 
Judged by this memorandum, suggestions that 
the boroughs consider as having possibilities 
are few. The Continental method of combining 
postal transport with passenger-carrying in the 
postal bus deserves further investigation; and 
there might also be some mitigation of the 
problem in using urban buses that, in order to 
cope with peak-hour travel, are lying idle during 
part of the day: these would be employed, 
during off-peak hours, on rural routes. Although 
it may be true, as was said officially some time 
ago, that all that can be done conveniently by 
combining postal and public transport is being 
done, it is a truth that is not manifest, and 
perhaps a stronger inquisitiveness is necessary 
to reveal greater potentialities. 

The urban transport undertakings cannot 
be expected to approach with enthusiasm the 
initiation of dubiously profitable services on 
rural routes, adding to the traffic on the roads 
and the congestion in the towns, while the rail- 
way authorities continue to close branch lines. 
That situation has too much the appearance of 
one authority casting its burden upon another 
that already has sufficient problems of its own. 
Co-operation in respect of road transport be- 
tween town and country would no doubt be 
more readily available if means could be found 
to check the closing of country railway services 
and to restore some already discontinued. And 
that should be one of the aims of the revision 


, of railway policy soon to be undertaken by the 


Government. 
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TREES IN KENSINGTON GARDENS iq 


LONG-TERM policy for the replan 

and maintenance of Kensington Garde 
with special reference to the avenues, is pro 
posed in Tvees in Kensington Gardens (H 
Stationery Office, ls. 6d.), the report of th 
Advisory Committee on Forestry to the Ministe: 
of Works. It recognises, and respects, 
classical geometry of Bridgeman’s plan, dat 
from 1727 and still virtually intact, emphasis 
that the gardens are “‘among the few areas 
this kind to have survived” the English la: 
scape improvers in the later 18th century. 
in lay-outs of this type most of the trees 
of the same age, and their very growth ane 
decay eventually necessitate some modifica 
tion, reinforced in this case by the garden 
changed use nowadays and the building-up ¢ 
its once open surroundings. The report ‘right 
recommends that the underlying architectura 
pattern of vistas should generally be preserved,}) 
but that the rows of trees should be gradual 
replaced by aligned groups or small clumps 
Repton advised in similar cases and as ind 
were planted at Houghton by Sir Rory 
Walpole in Bridgeman’s time. 


NEW TYPES OF FARM BUILDINGS 
LREADY there is a 334-per-cent. gr 
under the farm-improvement scheme 
wards the cost of buildings that will enhanc 
the economy of a farm. Most of these buildi 
are of established design. Now there is a call fc 
more experimentation and the development. 
new types of buildings embodying fresh ide 
that have not been tried in this country. 
Hailsham, the Minister of Science, thinks 
right that the Government should give enc 
agement to a programme of research and ens 
that trials of experimental buildings are carr 
out on farms. So the Agricultural Researe 
Council has brought forward a scheme that 
provide a grant of up to 50 per cent. of the cos 
of experimental buildings that the Council co: 
siders worth trial. This should bridge the gap)) 
between practice and research at universities|| : 
and agricultural colleges, and it is important) 
that the development work and trials should 
carried out on farms under everyday workii 
conditions. Will some regard also be paid 
design and appearance? We all want agricu 
ture to progress and have the best possible} 
buildings in which livestock can thrive and mer) 
can work conveniently. But we do not want te 
many outlandish structures stimulated by 
generous Government grant. It is to be hoped 
that the Agricultural Research Council, wher}y 
approving experimental designs, will keep it)|” 
touch with those who have a sense of fitness ir 
the rural scene. 


RETURN OF THE CRAFTSMAN 

OTHING epitomised more pointedly t 

decline of craftsmanship in Britain, a 
the decline in the prestige of craftsmanship 
than the currency once given to the disdainful 
expression ‘‘arty-crafty.’’ How much this hail} 
now changed, and how strongly the craftsmai} 
has recovered in his own and in public esteem)» 
is well demonstrated by an exhibition, entitled)®; 
The Creative Craftsman, being held in Londot is 
at the Royal Institute. of British Architect})) 
until March 9. As the Duke of Edinburgll— 
pointed out in his opening address, it would bi 
foolish not to admit that the earliest attempt 
at reviving craftsmanship, after the impact oj} 
industrialism, were based on nostalgia and oi} 
an almost sacred worship of anything made bi}/* 
hand; and, just as painters tended to b 
inhibited by the existence of photography, sip 
the artist-craftsman tended to be inhibited bf» 
mass production. What stands out from thi} 
exhibition at the R.I.B.A., which include Ri 
furniture, textiles, silver, pottery and glass, i) 
that the product of the machine and th 
product of the craftsman are now recognise 
as complementary rather than competitivel} 
each in its own sphere can reach standards o 
excellence unattainable by the other. Whe 
the craftsman scores, in particular, is in helpin 
men in an overcrowded society to retain the 
individuality. As the Duke put it, ‘““He proljy 
duces individual things for individuals to ow: 
and to possess something unique helps to make 
the owner unique. 


i 
i 
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L. S. Paterson 


NORTHERN HARBOUR: LYBSTER, CAITHNESS 


| 


\ the week-end we went back to visit 


friends in the village where we used to live. 
We have been away about a year now. 
‘hat was new? Well, it seems that an old lady 
»» used to know had died. We were sorry to hear 
‘out it. We wondered what had happened to 
+. those pigeons she had cluttering up her roof. 
‘ie pigeons were their gentle owner’s delight 
‘'d enjoyed far too much freedom. When she 
i 
i 


W 


ed they remained in possession while the 
tate was being settled up, and then one day 
ey were sold to keep the place tidy. It isn’t 
easy matter to sell birds of the air: they won’t 
sold. The person who took the flock over 
jund that out. 
| Ina day or two the birds were back on the 
of. They belonged as much as the old lady 
id belonged there: perhaps she was with them 
spirit. They strutted and cooed about the 
les and were as happy as ever. People smiled 
see them back; there was something fitting 
pout it. The executors of the estate didn’t 
jink so, however, and smartly told the person 
ho had bought them to get them out of there. 
he birds had become wary by this time. A lot 
creeping about and netting and~ slashing 
»out with sacks had to be done before the birds 
ere taken a second time. A third time the 
rds were seen to be strutting the ridge and 
tting snugly around the chimney-pots, and the 
‘der went out again. This time they failed to 
yme. People round about sighed: quite 
jainly they had all had their necks twisted. 


* * 
* 


: 


| 


HAT else had been happening in our old 

village? Well, the jackdaws were getting 
ore plentiful, and one that had been ringed 
as making a great pest of itself by stealing all 
mds of things. On one occasion it had been 
en flying off with a pink bonnet, stolen, it was 
uggested, from the head of a sleeping baby. I 
{ten hear people talking about thieving jack- 
aws and magpies, but I think that the birds 
iat do this sort of mischief are usually pets that 


By TAN NIALL 


have returned to the wild. The jackdaw that 
did such mischief in our old village is a notori- 
ous bird. Its owner was a schoolboy, who has 
now, I believe, outgrown his fancy for the 
feathered world. The crimes of the jackdaw 
might be laid at his door, itseems tome. A pet 
jackdaw, like a budgerigar, just will not be 
ignored. If it ceases to be the centre of interest 
it will tear things up and make a nuisance of 
itself like a naughty child. 

I well remember a tame budgerigar owned 
by an old friend of ours. This bird would 
chatter to be let out of its cage. Shown an open 
purse, it would pick out a penny and cock its 
head to hear the coin tinkle on the floor when it 
dropped it. When the purse was closed it would 
complain and fly off to rip the paper from the 
wall. Enclosed in its cage for this bad be- 
haviour, it would set up such a noise that it had 
to be covered up like a parrot. Tamed jackdaws, 
I think, are a little like that, neither one of the 
flock nor one of the family, and show how 
different they are by invading places a wild bird 
would never visit and carrying off things that 
take the eye. 


* © * 

ANX cats are not as common as they 
were, I think. I used to see one or 
two when I was a boy. At least two people 
I knew had Manx cats. Perhaps the breed is 
dying out, but I fancy that one I have caught 
glimpses of on two or three occasions is a 
genuine Manx. This fellow seems to be 
going wild. He appears in the lane leading 
down to the road and twice he has been 
glimpsed on the path down from our little 
wood, but he doesn’t stop to inspect us and 
we get a very brief moment in which to inspect 
him, so that it is hard to say whether he is 
Manx and in the line of true Manx cats, or an 
unfortunate cat whose tail has been chopped 

off uncommonly close to the rump. 
One day last week I made a very special 
effort to come up with the suspected Manxman. 
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I was just driving away from the gate when 
I saw him on the lane. He whirled about 
and began to run, and he could run. I acceler- 
ated and so did he. I went as fast as the 
rough lane would allow, but we were going 
downhill and I had to show some consideration. 
The cat threw up so much dust I couldn’t 
make out whether he was a genuine Manx or 
not. At the end of the lane he darted out of 
sight into an entry. I am afraid that rushing 
at him will only make him wilder, and he is 
wild already. We must try other tactics and 
use the glasses. Hunting cats come to a sticky 
end hereabouts, I am told. The keepers on 
the estates regard them as their chief enemies 
and I am afraid if the Manx cat goes farther 
than our boundary he may be in trouble. 
* * 
* 


MAY be forgiven, I hope, for returning to the 

subject of peregrines and pigeons. A reader 
has sent me some cuttings that deal with the 
controversy surrounding what the Cumberland 
papers have come to call the Windscale pere- 
grines. Peregrines have their enemies among 
gamekeepers and pigeon fanciers. A year or 
two ago a keeper here was heavily fined for 
shooting peregrines. The local pigeon fanciers 
have a story of finding a peregrine that had no 
fewer than 15 pigeon rings in its stomach. They 
found the bird dead, they say. I find this an 
extraordinary story because, from my experi- 
ence, a peregrine doesn’t eat the feet of its 
victim. It rips the flesh of the breast, it strikes 
the bird in the back or head and then descends 
to dine on the most succulent parts. It must 
have been a very hungry peregrine that 
swallowed 15 feet or legs. 

There seems to be some doubt in White- 
haven whether the falcons haunting the Wind- 
scale premises of the Atomic Energy Authority 
have an eyrie on the high chimney there or not. 
A chimney seems to me a strange place for a 
falcon to breed, and it is much more likely that 
these ones come to the buildings because 
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pigeons, strays or weary racing birds, have taken 
shelter there. One writer to the Whitehaven 
News remarks: “‘I do not believe that the adult 
falcons kill for the sheer joy of killing: nor have 
I ever known the prey to become mesmerised 
in the same way as a rabbit is by a weasel. 
“To my knowledge there are only two eyries 
of the peregrine falcons in West Cumberland 
and I cannot believe that these two pair of 
falcons could account for the fantastic loss of 
pigeons in this area that has been attributed 
to them. It would be a great disaster if the 
peregrine was removed from the protection list, 
as such a fine bird would soon become extinct.” 
I quite agree about peregrines not killing 
for the sheer joy of killing. On the contrary, 
I have seen them stooping and turning away 
when they might easily have killed, thus 
enjoying all the delights of the chase without 


WHERE THE MIDLANDS MEE 
THE SOUTH .- 


begin, which is ignorant, no doubt. Are 

they exactly defined? Is Oxford, is Oxford- 
shire, in the Midlands? I feel so, and suppose so, 
whenever I make an excursion across its stony 
areas to the undoubted Midland territories of 
Warwickshire or Northamptonshire. A Midland 
feeling. Land left or right, from Oxford in the 
Banbury direction, seems to go on for ever. One 
is in the beginning of the Middle; decidedly; and 
the landscape seems to me curiously un-English, 


I AM never exactly sure where the Midlands 


WINDRUSH. 
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the kill. JI am sure they kill when in need of 
food, and, like the fox, ignore their natural prey 


. when they have dined well. 


* * 
* 


PINIONS. differ in Whitehaven, how- 
ever, and one of those pleading for the 
peregrine to be persecuted claims that the ledges 
right up the chimneys of the Windscale Works 
are stained with blood. A petition, it seems, is 
to be presented to Parliament asking for the law 
to be amended to allow peregrines to be shot on 
recognised race routes. The sad thing about 
this is that there are not so many peregrines and 
that, wherever racing pigeons fell out exhausted 
and peregrines came across them, the birds of 
prey could be destroyed. The extermination of 
the peregrine would follow, at least in places 
south of the Scottish Highlands, and that would 


curiously French and medieval, as I take some 
by-road between church spires, some road 
nakedly without hedges. 

A Midland feeling. I admit that I am an 
everlasting stranger to it. One constructs one’s 
own England—or is tempted to—in features of 
that portion of it which is most familiar. And 
being unfamiliar with the Midlands, in the 
aboriginal sense that I am not of the Midland 
family, I find Midland experience and Midland 
landscape stimulating when rule lays it down, 


THE CHURCH AND MANOR HOUSE OF ASTHALL, OXFORDSHIRE, BY THE RIVER 


“‘Windrush comes in from the heart of the Cotswolds” 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


be a great pity. Fortunately, such an amend 
ment would quickly be brought to public notice 


* * 
* . 


FRIEND writes to tell me that the pet lambi 
she brought up two years ago still wants} 
to live with the family. This is the penalty ojj) 
having a pet lamb, I am afraid. It become 
that unusual creature, a sheep with character 
It will butt and follow people and make @ 
pest of itself given the slightest opportunity) 
This particular ex-pet lamb, however, is qui 
amusing and joins in a game of football wit 
the children, being adept at heading the ball 
A sheep that uses its head is surely the ex 
ception to the rule. The sheep that bother 
are so stupid that I am sure that even if I cu 
off their heads they would still break throug! 
and plunder the garden. 


when dogma insists, that the Midlands should 
be dull. i 
Ideally, if one had all the time in the world 
I think I would like to excurse slowly and inter: 
mittently into this strange territory by way 0) 
rivers, or canals, in a canoe that I could carry|; 
over weirs or locks, or drag across shallows. | 
At least that is the way I had my first nibble] 
at the Oxfordshire Midlands, as an under} 
graduate. Undergraduates, arguing from m 
own case, take a very limited root in Oxford 
Their tap-root will be somewhere else. Their’) 
Oxford root goes into quadrangle and J.C.R. 
into the High, the Broad, the Corn, the Turl, bu 
not into the alien miles round about. Excep! 
for one thing: undergraduates venture along thé 
rivers. And if Thames or Isis slides along more) 
or less from west to east, from William Morris’)) 
Kelmscott to Oxford, before taking a southeri| 
turn on its journey to London and the heart oj) 
worldliness, the various children of Thamei|), 
come from another direction—from the north 
from the Midland or Cotswold direction, slip 
ping in at intervals along the northern bank. 
The undergraduate turns canoe or pun) 
into these northern  tributaries—Windrushi 
Evenlode, Cherwell; or at any rate into the thir 
of them; and for my Midland purposes it is the) 
Cherwell or the Cher, as Oxford calls it, with <j 
primeval accuracy (since it was the Car welle, 0} 
“Car Stream,’’ whatever the old English worg 
cay meant) that counts. Evenlode comes i 
from the north, but derives from north-wes 
from the Cotswolds; and the Cotswolds I refusi| 
to call Midland or anything but Cotswold| 
Windrush, too, comes in from the north-wes' 
and from the heart of the Cotswolds. Cherwell 
alone cuts steadily down from the north 
through a greenish sub-Cotswold country, mor¢ 
Midland in character—a country which goes map| 
brown in a drought, and which has buildings 
stone out of its own shallow quarries. 
When I was an undergraduate Wat 
Eaton, about four miles out of Oxford, waif, 
about the limit of my Cherwell knowledge. Thi 
real Oxford Cherwell hardly goes so far, hardly) 
goes a mile or a mile and a half above Magdalei} 
Bridge, above languorous, punt-populated willo 
stretches, which indelibly impress themselves o 
the mind. I think I never associated the Oxforc¢ 
Canal (which comes a bit bedraggled into thi. 
city between the station and the provincial anc) 
platitudinous new buildings of Nuffield College} 
with the Cherwell and the Midlands. 
Canal and Cherwell keep company first 
Thrup, three miles beyond Water Eaton, anc 
are then Oxfordshire inseparables, or scarcely 
separables, to within a mile or two of North} 
amptonshire, the county that gives the Cher} 
well its birth. Narrow and with its own placic 
beauty, this Oxford Canal, which was openec 
between Banbury and Oxford in 1789 (thougl} 
its northern length beyond Banbury had bee 
finished in 1778), brought the midmost Midland) 
down to Oxford and the Thames. 
Perhaps if I had read history or geography 
I would have pushed my undergraduate canoe 0: 
punt farther up the Cherwell, or even launched ¢ 
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I did not quite follow the syntax. Is the 
tyrant the Flood or the Otter? Or both, in 
ambiguity? But I realised that I had luckily 
reached one of those moments or points at 
which one can feel the intersection of a good 
many of the lines of history. 

The map told me that somewhere just on 
the other side of the Cherwell, with its ochre 
banks and bending rushes, was the Oxford 
Canal, now devoid, not of water, but of traffic; 
and on the other side of the invisible canal was 
the all too visible, all too audible railway. 
Trucks passed and clanked into view, into full 
vista from the cascades, and clanked again, 
interrupting the peace of the garden. I wonder- 
ed, as I saw and heard them, just what happened 
when the railway came. Were the owners of 
Rousham scandalised? Or were they proud 
of the grandeur of the new railway age, 
managing to harmonise garden thoughts with 
thoughts of progress? Or did they think that 
by now their Rococo gardens, with temples and 
cascades and statuary by John van Nost and 
Scheemakers, and with an eye-catcher on the far 
horizon, on the other side of the railway, were 
hopelessly out of date? 

At any rate the gardens remain, designed 
by Kent in the 1730s for General James Dormer, 
who fought at Blenheim, and then died in 1741, 
to be followed at Rousham by Sir Clement 
Cottrell Dormer, courtier and hereditary Master 


‘HE OXFORD CANAL NEAR CROPREDY. “Narrow and with its own placid of Ceremonies to the ruler of England, under 


beauty” whom these gentle gardens matured, until 


RE rio esa we 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a 
Racers 


anoe on the Oxford Canal, a reflection that 
ccurred to me one day last autumn when I 
ulled in beside A 423, just at a point where road 
nd canal run beside each other, between 
hipton-on-Cherwell and Kidlington—a point 
lso where the railway and the small river come 
ery close. 

I was on my way to see the gardens at 
‘tousham, six miles away up river and canal; 
nd as I pulled in two monster road transports 

“ ‘ith tiers of white motor-bodies rumbled down, 
n their way from Coventry to Cowley. 

| Coventry—the Cherwell rises not so far 
hort of Coventry, in the county next door. 
‘he Oxford Canal, which took and still takes a 
ood deal of the Cherwell waters, joined Oxford 
o Coventry by way of the Coventry Canal, and 
"\rought Midland coal to the south—very pro- 
_\tably. The railway, which supplemented it, 
oes up to Coventry. The road, supplanting 
oth railway and canal, goes there, too; and my 
‘\rown tract of the semi-Midlands or proto- 
‘ fidlands or sub-Cotswolds, is a country interval, 
‘0 ancient seeming, so open, and on that day 
ast autumn so brown and parched, between two 
tnglish worlds of manufacture and learning, 
“oventry and Oxford, industrial Midland and 

jovernmental South. 

| How that impression, or realisation, was 
‘“nforced as I stood among William Kent’s 
“arden fancies at Boucham' The Rousham 
douse and the gardens, only a mile east of 
\ 423, are open on Wednesdays, and the gar- 
‘lens are open on Sundays as well. With leaves 
lowing from the great beeches planted by 
William Kent more “than two centuries ago, I 
Vi tood in a pale sunlight between his two orna- 
I nental cascades, in Venus’s Vale, and looked 
ilastward across a loop of the Cherwell. The 
ascades were dry. The Cherwell was low. Kent’s 
vistas opened this way and that. Lead statues 
itood against a tender background of foliage, 
fverything—or nearly everything—stood for 
he ancient establishment of court and country. 
The opening of the cascade behind me was 


tu 


ey 


ver this vale. Below her feet—incongruous yet 
proper to the Englishness of the affair—an in- 
\cription on marble, in verse, sprinkled with 
‘apital letters, told not of the goddess, not of the 
th Spirit: of the Place, but of the ‘extraordinary 


i who had followed his ‘calling i in the river below: 
Tyrant of the Cherwell’s Flood 

Come not near this sacred Gloom, 
Nor, with thy insulting Brood, 

Dare pollute my RINGWOOD’S Tomb. 
What tho’ Death has laid him low, 


Ig the t thy R ; ; : 
het ae He to Know, THE RIVER CHERWELL NEAR CROPREDY BRIDGE. “The river cuts’ steadily down 


Taught to force thy lurking Place . . from the north, through a greenish sub-Cotswold country” 


: roel uae: 
VALE, ROUSHAM. Looking across the great pond 


ornamental cascades 


os 


towards one of the 


THE COLD BATH, ROUSHAM. 


“In the earth bank beside the pool an arch of stone 
leads into a small niched chamber” 
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Horace Walpole could describe them, some 20 years 
later, as a “Daphne in little.” 

The gardens, house, church, stables, river, canal, 
railway and main road a mile away contracted his- 
tory for me into a single image. The gardens seemed 
to me the proper climax of an ancient process, in no 
way contradicting hedgeless roads and a medizeval- 
seeming landscape, but emerging from them, or ~ 
flowering out of them. 

There was better to come. No description I had 
read of the gardens prepared me for what I found to 
be the crown of their sophisticated improvement or 
sublimation of nature. This was not temple orstatue. 
It was not the arcaded terrace, named Praeneste, 
after the cool hill town south of Rome. The small 
lake (pond is altogether the wrong word) between 
the two cascades is fed by a runnel brought in 
grooved stones from a spring several hundred yards 
away. A path follows the winding runnel, which was 
slightly choked here and there with the autumn 
leaves. Then the runnel widened to the Cold Bath; 
on a platform under yew trees and above the river. } 
This pool or basin is edged regularly and precisely | 
with stone, and in the earth bank beside the pool 
an arch of stone leads into a small niched chamber 
with a stone floor, and with a noseless bust in one 
of the niches. | 

I looked out of this arch, from inside, and the | 
design, thanks to William Kent and nature, was per- 
fect—leaves across the platform, a few leaves on the 
lucid pool, the shape of that pool and its visible depth 
and stillness; and just beyond it, on the edge of the 
platform, the pillared trunk of a yew tree, which the 
waters of the Cold Bath or pool reflected at an angle. 

Perfect, I repeat. This being more than ever 
my lucky day, it was a perceived moment of perfec- 
tion—almost in monochrome or the low tones of | 
18th-century art—altogether outside history or mere }). 
landscape gardening. But moments of the kind are | 
rare—and all too momentary. A few yards on I | 
knocked my head or my understanding full on to — 
history again, or on to the merely temporal—which |) 
is enjoyable enough—-since the gardens ended against ~ 
the river in the grey, decidedly crude arches of a 
medieval bridge. | 

Leaving behind the winding paths, the prospect | 
mounds, the deliberate vistas, the terrace, the urns — 
and statues (my favourites among them a shepherd 
with a lamb on his shoulder, at one end of that 
arcaded terrace or Praeneste, and a rather Stubbsian |) 
group of a lion savaging a horse and tearing his | 
lichened stony skin into puckers)—leaving all of this | 
behind, one encounters the temporal again, on the | 
other side of the house and the gardens, in the pallid |) 
nave of Rousham church, filled with Dormer and © 
Cottrell-Dormer hatchments and wall-tablets. 

One after another, the elegant and modest wall- 
tablets speak of country and court, or rather of the 
owners of Rousham in their royal function of Master 
of Ceremonies—in days before the double-tiered 
loads of car-bodies passed down the main road into 
Oxford. And the car-body turns into the car. And 
the car comes on Wednesdays and Sundays, and the | 
world is thus permitted the enjoyment of Rousham. |) 
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| GLASS EPERGNES FOR GEORGIAN DESSERT 


PERGNES of facet-cut flint glass spark- 
EK ling upon Georgian dessert tables were so 
designed that they caught and trans- 
ormed the bright glow of wax candles and 
cattered flashing rainbows about the room. 
[he typical glass epergne from the mid 1760s 
vas composed of a tall central shaft rising froma 
leavy expansive foot, and topped by a bowl 
juled with Naples biscuits scented with musk 
md rosewater, or sweetmeats such as candied 
prange chips. From the shaft branched a 
jlozen or more scintillating scrolls, each hung 
vith a loose sweetmeat basket. Such handsome 
vessels were sold in pairs and in garnitures 
rf three. 

This highlight of the dessert table had a 
forerunner, less familiar to-day, in the cream 
spergne, its glass uncut, its vessels less del- 
cately shaped for individual handling. This 
»bviously developed from the custom of the 
ate 1740s, when every dessert table was 
lecked with small bucket-shaped pails of 
silver with swing bail handles, each accom- 
danied by a small spoon. These offered the 
Zuest an assortment of the cream confections 
then fashionable, such as codlin cream, lemon 
bream, raspberry cream and a variety of others. 
Doubtless the pail or bucket design suggested 
the notion of a grander and space-saving 
display, with the individual vessels made of 
zlass and suspended from a branching stand 
Inspired by the table chandeliers. 

Early glass cream epergnes measured 
about a foot in height. To the straight shaft, 
plain or moulded, were welded two encircling 
tiers of short thick hooks terminating in ball 
knops—ten or a dozen in all. From each was 
hung a bucket-shaped cream pail, also of glass, 


its fixed bail handle being attached to the 


deeply welted rim by a pair of strawberry 
prunts. By 1770 the shafts were tapered and 
facet-cut, the branches curved and outspread- 
ing, and the top glass, with widely everted and 
scalloped rim, was cut to match the domed foot 
below. 


CREAM EPERGNE IN FLINT GLASS, 
WITH TEN BASKETS FOR CREAM 
CONFECTIONS 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 
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GEORGIAN SWEETMEAT EPERGNE ENRICHED WITH NOTCHED CUTTING AND 
LUSTRES 


Dry sweetmeats were soon displayed on the 
dessert table in elaborate versions of the cream 
epergne. But cream epergnes continued to be 
differentiated from them, as is shown by the 
catalogue entry of lot 16 at the sale of the 
contents of Shillingbee House, Sussex, in 
1788. Here the extensive array of dessert 
table glass included ‘‘an elegant cut glass 
epergne; a richly cut cream epergne.”’ 

Sweetmeat epergnes measured about 18 to 
more than 30 ins, in height, shaft and branches 
scintillating with diamond-facet cutting. They 
were designed with ever-increasing lavishness 
until the 1790s. Literary references are rare, 
but Mackenzie in No. 34 of The Mirror, 1779, 
noted “‘in the centre [of the table] stood a 
sumptuous glass epergne filled with sweet- 
meats.’”’ A sweetmeat epergne consisted of 
three components: the shaft with foot and top 
glass; the branches; and the baskets or dishes. 
The early shaft was a long tapering faceted 
stem rising from a heavy foot and joining 
directly to the base of the top glass. Then a 
large facet-cut knop was inserted between the 
foot and the stem. 

By 1780 composite shafts were fashionable, 
such as a short cusped faceted section support- 
ing a thick, expansive disc in which the lower 
branches were welded. Rising from this was a 
further section supporting the top glass. In 
some late composite stems the lowest unit was a 
large solid hemisphere, plane side upward, into 
which the branches were welded: a facet-cut 
tapering stem continued to the top glass. In 
others the lower part of the shaft resembled a 
giant dessert glass with a solid bowl and an 
expansive domed foot. These ran at the same 
time as heavy moulded pineapple and urn 
motifs decorated with cut notches. 

The baskets on the dessert epergnes were 
suspended from curved branches welded to two 
thick collars encircling the shaft and facet-cut 
from end to end. These were known to glassmen 
of the period as scrolls: the Weekly Mercury 
of December, 1771, contained an advertisement 
for “‘genteel dessert stands, scrolls and baskets.”’ 
From the lower cutve of each branch might be 
suspended a lustre. In late examples the 
epergne might be further enriched by the skilful 
use of “brilliant drops,’’ round and oblong. At 
first these were sparsely employed, but they 


quickly developed into graceful festoons and 
swags. 

In some epergnes a short uprising curved 
facet-cut device known to collectors as the 
snake springs from the shaft among the lower 
branches; from the end hangs a brilliantly cut 
rayed star, crescent or other illuminary. Later 
snakes might be in a matching pair, often with 
scroll ends. From the mid 1780s they carried a 
pair of deep sweetmeat dishes. Eventually 
dishes or saucers were welded to all the lower 
branches; by 1790 the upper tiers also carried 
saucers to the exclusion of baskets. 

Although the flint-glass branches were 
strong there was always the risk of breakage 
under careless handling. On breakage an 
epergne became useless, unless repairs could be 
carried out by the few London and Bristol firms 
capable of such work. By the 1780s the branches 
were fitted into a series of metal lugs encircling 
the shaft, usually in silver or double gilded 
brass, held firmly in position with adhesive 
composition. Eventually, because of the diff- 
iculty of obtaining replacements, branches 
were made of silver, terminating in circular 
loops into which fitted cut-glass sweetmeat 
bowls. 

The loose hanging baskets might be bucket- 
shaped, ogee or in the form of deep dishes about 
five inches in diameter and diamond-cut to 
harmonise with the top glass and foot. By 
1780 basket handles were of silver wire threaded 
through holes drilled in the basket rim. The 
upper baskets were almost invariably smaller 
than those hanging below. Baskets were 
outmoded when shallow bowls were welded 
directly to the branch ends; by 1800 these 
bowls were attached by means of metal 
collars. 

The highly domed circular epergne foot 
encircled with a wide flat flange, usually with a 
scalloped rim, was superseded fashionably by a 
square foot in the 1780s, its moulded dome 
supporting a hemispherical or vase-shaped unit. 
The square foot began to be replaced during the 
late 1790s by the inverted saucer-shaped foot, 
enriched with diamond-cutting in relief. In 
1770-90 the sweetmeat epergne might be placed 
upon a circular or oval plateau of mirror raised 
upon four scroll or claw and ball feet. 

Illustrations : Cecil Davis. 
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By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


HY are clematis not grown more? It is 

V \/ a teasing question, for no gardener is 
prejudiced against them as they some- 

times are against, say, fuchsias or dahlias, yet I 
doubt whether more than one garden in ten 
includes a specimen. Partly it is a question of 
advertisement: clematis do not get the pub- 
licity they deserve. There is no clematis 
society; they are awkward plants to exhibit and 
consequently do not get shown enough, so the 
public is not really clematis-minded. Then 
there are many gardeners who do not know 
quite how to use them in their gardens and 
who are, besides, a little nervous about clematis 
being difficult. They are not really difficult, 
merely needing understanding; but how to 
grow them to bestadvantage is a subject to itself. 

One obstacle is to know which clematis to 
grow, and that is what I should like to discuss 
here. There are about 130 different varieties on 
the market, but as they change little from 
year to year, or even from decade to decade, 
this is not so formidable, and it is quite possible 
to group these varieties according to what 
role they are required to fill in the garden: 
their colour, their flower size, their season of 
flowering, the vigour and the relative ease 
with which they can be grown. Scent is an 
additional factor that will weigh with some 
of us. 

Vigour—the will to flourish—is a quality 
on which I shall lay special stress, as it is what 
will particularly appeal to non-specialist growers 
of clematis and also to all those whose garden 
soils are on the hungry side, thinly overlying 
chalk or sand. Gertrude Jekyll wrote that it 
was difficult to get C. jackmanii to grow at all 
in the sandy soil of her Surrey garden. It is 
easiest to make clematis happy on heavy loam 
and clay. 

The season opens in April with the flower- 
ing of C. alpina and C. macropetala. These 
are fairly small-flowered species but most 
unusual and attractive with nodding lanterns 


C. SPOONERI, WHICH FLOWERS IN MAY, 


and eventually develops into a big specimen 
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CLEMATIS MACROPETALA, A LAVENDER-BLUE APRIL-FLOWERING SPECIBS) 


WITH WHICH TO OPEN THE SEASON ie 


two to three inches across, lavender-blue and 
having nearly all the stamens converted into 
narrow “petals,” so that a double flower 
results. They are quite vigorous, easily growing 
to 12 ft. Maidwell Hall is a bluer form of 
macropetala, but no improvement; however, 
Markham’s Pink is certainly worth growing 
by the side of the species itself, to form a 
contrast. The pink variant of alpina called 
Ruby is also charming, and White Moth well 
describes an albino form. 

Early in May we 
have the most vigorous 
of all clematis, C. mon- 
tana, as well as a num- 
ber of nearly related 
species. In some situa- 
tions their vigour is 

‘almost frightening, but 
if space is restricted as, 
say, on a garage roof, 
they can have all their 
tresses severely trimmed 
away immediately after 
flowering. On an old 
tree they will rush up 
30 or even 40 ft. and 
then cascade down the 
branches in a foam of 
blossom. Montana is 
white, and has four 
sepals arranged like the 
sails of a windmill. The 
flowers are up to 24 ins. 
across and most appetis- 
ingly scented of vanilla. 
Similar in every respect, 
apart from flower col- 


ouring, 1s C. montana 
yvubens, a pale pinky- 
mauve. Some of the 
intenser shades have 


been named—for ex- 
ample, Pink Perfection 
and Elizabeth. One is 
not getting anything 
very different under the 
names of C. chrysocoma, 
C. vedvariensis and C. 
Spooner. 

The most exciting 
time in the clematis 
season comes, I think, 
between mid May and 
mid June with the first 
flush of blossom from 
the largest of the large 


It is pure white 


flowered hybrids. When one sees them at ; 

show, it is necessary in imagination to “cablfh 
the size of the flowers and multiply their num|j. 
bers twenty-fold before one can begin to get ail), 
idea of how much more wonderful they aril). 
established in a garden. For one must remembe}j| 


are severely pot-restricted, so that they arij), 
inevitably mere shadows of their true selves]! 

The colouring in this early summer grouj|h 
is mostly in the range of blue, mauve, lavenda 
light purple and flesh pink. Mrs. Hope, Blut} 
Gem and William Kennett are rather simil 
varieties of which it is worth having oneji) 
but not more. They are so mixed up inj 
nurserymen’s collections that, whichever on¢ 
is ordered, there is a two to one chance of being} i 
sent either of the others under the wrong|) 
title. They are all three thoroughly strong} 
growers, with enormous lavender blossoms an 
dark stamens. 

Lasurstern is the most thrilling of the blue 
perhaps of all clematis, with wavy edgedij 
elegantly tapering sepals and white stamens | 
Of course it is not a real gentian blue—angj 
clematis is—but it is a grand colour neverthe:|§} 
less. Its vigour is moderate and it needs} 
looking after and feeding well. Lady North |} 
cliffe is rather similar but a bit later flowering ||} 
Both have light second crops. | 

Several in the May-June category have| | 
quite large double flowers. Proteus is bursting | 
with scores of sepals arranged in a densejjj 
rosette, of a particularly gentle and pleasing| 
shade Of rosy mauve. Later it flowers again) | 
charmingly but almost unrecognisably, apart . 
from the colouring, for these flowers borne on 
the new young wood are single. 

The best purple is President. The flowers,} | 
of a not too dark shade with hints of red, are} 
rather cupped and thus reveal the silvery|} 
sheen of their under-surface. This is one of the} 
freest flowering of the large clematis, withi§} 
about three flushes up to September, and it 
has a good constitution once it is established.}¥ 
Guiding Star is very like it, but rather | 
inferior. 
One of the Nelly Moser group will be first-| 
rate as a dramatic eye-catcher on a north wall.\§ 
A vivid crimson bar down the middle o 
each sepal is displayed against a flesh-pink|j 
background. In Barbara Jackman, Lincolnjj 
Star, Bracebridge Star, Bees’ Jubilee, King}i 
George V and Marcel Moser there is slight : 
variation in the background or in the mall 
colouring, as also in the flower shape. They all} 
bleach in sunlight, some badly, but Barbar 
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jackman rather attractively. 
‘elly Moser is vigorous and 
m isy. 
| There are a lot of good 
rge-flowered white clematis, 
ad of those that start flower- 
ig in May I should be inclined 
» choose Marie Boisselot, 
hich is just as often sold 
ader its synonym Mme. Le 
oultre. Its great white moons, 
ich 7ims. across, consist of 
ght overlapping sepals and a 
‘ift of white stamens. It is 
| really strong grower, and in 
~ jugust-September bears a se- 
'pnd crop equal to its first. 
- lenvyi is excellent too, with 
‘ark stamens that provide an 
‘fective eye. 
|The season of most red 
‘ematis is after midsummer, 
vith one notable exception, 
jille de Lyon. This flowers 
urly and (even more freely but 
) \ith smaller blooms) late. It has 
+ comfortably rounded outline 
/ od a pleasant colour contrast, inasmuch as the 
+m of each sepal is darker than the centre. It 
‘tingles effectively with Marie Boisselot. 
| Aiter midsummer there starts the season 
) £ all those clematis that flower only on their 
> oung shoots. The showiest of them closely 
> »semble C. jackmanii in everything but their 
bdlour, having broad, rather blunt-tipped 
[ spals, with several deep central veins that 
‘roduce a ribbed effect as in a plantain leaf. 
‘he blooms are fairly large—up to but not 
‘xceeding 6 ins. in diameter. C. jackmaniti 
"self is of a rather suffocating purple, fading to 
“idigo. I would, preferably, plump for Victoria, 
“ith rosy purple flowers fading to a good 
“yauve: the two shades of old blossoms and 
“oung go well together. The light, almost 
‘owder blue of Perle d’Azur is unique among 
“ irge-flowered clematis and shows up well in 
“ny setting. It mixes effectively with the bright, 
“ther hard pinky-mauve of Comtesse de 
“jouchard. One might, in this role, prefer the 
uch more tender rosy mauve (with purple 
'“nthers) of Hagley Hybrid, a new variety. 
" ‘hese four are all thoroughly vigorous. 
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ct. HENRYI, WITH A TUFT OF DARK STAMENS AND WHITE SEPALS, 


LADY NORTHCLIFFE, A GOOD BLUE-FLOWERED VARIETY WITH 


A LONG SEASON OF FLOWER 


Returning to the red clematis, whose 
main season is July-August, the most striking 
flower is borne by Crimson King; but it grows 
with littl stamina. Mme. Edouard André, 
though a pretty shape, is too dark and matt a 
red without highlights. The choice lies, I 
consider, between Ernest Markham, with 
broad, blunt, overlapping sepals of a good 
magenta (not too much blue in it), and Duchess 
of Sutherland, of which the six pointed sepals 
eompose a fine star of carmine colouring (no 
blue in it). 

My favourite white clematis, Huldine, 
belongs to this later group. Its flowers are no 
more than 4 ins. across, of a particularly 
delicate, slightly cupped outline, white above 
but mauve beneath and with a pearly trans- 
lucence that reveals this suggestion of mauve in 
sunlight, even though the flowers are held full 
face to the beholder. 

It may, in some situations, be useful to 
have a showy clematis that does not reach its 
peak until early September. Such are Lady 
Betty Balfour and Mme. Baron Veillard. The 
former has 5-in. purple blooms fading to violet, 
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with six pointed overlapping 
sepals and white stamens. It is 
as vigorous as any of the large- 
flowered hybrids and must have 
a place in the sun: otherwise it 
will run to leaf at the expense 
of blossom. I have not yet tried 
Mme. Baron Veillard, but, with 
rose-lilac flowers of the jack- 
mani type, it should be good. 

Two yellow species that 
bloom from late June until the 
frosts, so that, for much of the 
time, their silky seed heads 
billow among little bell flowers, 
are C. orientalis and C. tangu- 
tica. Were I choosing between 
them I would have the former 
under the Ludlow and Sheriff 
number 13,342. Its fern-like 
foliage is quite an asset as well 
as the substantial thick-sepalled 
flowers. C. tangutica is an easy 
clematis to grow from seed, and 
the variety named Gravetye is 
not so very superior to the 
average run of seedlings. 

Reluctantly omitting the viticella and 
texensis hybrids, I will conclude with mention 
of three late summer and autumn flowering 
species, each with a delicious and quite distinct 
scent. C. flammula is a sheet of tiny white very 
pretty flowers, sweet smelling without being 
sickly, and borne long distances on the wind. 
Its vigour is exceeded only by C. vehderiana 
(syn. C. nutans), which should be grown where 
it Can ramp away unseen but joyfully smelt; it 
smells of cowslips. The foliage is abundantly 
coarse, and the little yellow bell flowers might 
charitably be called interesting. 

If anyone could tell me what the fasc- 
inating but elusive scent of C: davidiana 
resembles, I should be most grateful, because it 
escapes me. I should like to say the scent of 
hyacinths, because the clusters of flowers look 
like grey-blue hyacinths, but this would be 
wrong. C. davidiana is really a natural variety 
of C. heracleifolia, a sub-shrub reaching 3 to 4 
feet each season. Its annual growths merely 
need tying loosely to a central stake and it well 
deserves a place of honour in any herbaceous 
or mixed border. 
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CHARLES II, BOATMEN AND DOGS | 


By FRANK DAVIS 


SHOULD say at a guess that decent-quality 
I chairs turn up in the sale-rooms with more 

frequency than anything else. Stopping to 
think, I find that this is not extraordinary; one 
dining-table is enough, six or eight or ten chairs 
to go with it are not too many—and if, in the 
course of a couple of hundred years, a leg or 
two is missing, who cares, or, anyway, who cares 
very much? Last week I illustrated a nice Queen 
Anne walnut chair and another in mahogany 
from the 1780s or so—each part of sets, and 
each set selling for prices that must have 
delighted their owners (500 guineas and £1,900). 
Fig. 1 shows another half-way between the 
two in time—lI suppose 1730-40—one of a set 
of eight chairs and a settee that made £920 
at Sotheby’s. There are nice things about it, 
apart from a prejudice on my part for stuffed 
backs. Seat and back are covered in gros point 
needlework of a fine sprawling design of mag- 
nolia, carnations, peonies and prunus on a light 
bluish green ground; the cabriole legs carved 
with acanthus leaves and a scallop-shell in the 
centre of each seat rail, and claw and ball feet: 
fine roomy seats, made for normal people, not 
for the half-starved model girls of to-day. 

I should appreciate the table of Fig. 2— 
one of a pair—were it not for the mask sur- 
mounted by the three feathers, which I find 
distracting and tiresome, though, happily for 
owners of such things, nobody else shares my 
low tastes. The market bought the two joyfully 
for £420 at a Knight, Frank and Rutley sale at 
the house of the late Dame Leila Paget at 
Kingston-on-Thames. Gesso—which is merely 
chalk worked into a paste with parchment size— 
was much in favour as a covering for wood from 
the 1690s to about 1720, and can be wonderfully 
attractive when carved in low relief and gilded 
by someone who really knows what he is doing 
and is working, as it seems to me he is here, toa 
not-too-complicated pattern. The rarest type of 
this kind of furniture is the one in which the 
gesso covers the whole surface and in which one 
is not fobbed off with a slab of marble; but I do 
not remember a table of this sort in the auction- 
room for years. The best parts of this table are 
the legs, at once sturdy and elegant, carved with 


foliage knees and with 
those nice toes we call 
knurled; some people 
complain though, say- 
ing that they are re- 
minded of the bound 
feet of Chinese women 
in the bad old days. 
Nothing was further 
from the thoughts of 
the maker; 2 0o jy him’ 
this was a neat way of 
finishing a foot. 

A sale of a nice 
collection of miniatures 
at Christie’s has dis- 
persed about 190 por- 
traits by most of the 
best people—and of the 
best people; a well- 
chosen level lot, I 
thought, which had 
clearly been gathered 
together with know- 
ledge and affection. The 
owner was Mr. C. H. 
Samuelson, who, I 
should imagine, should 
not feel disappointed 
with £12,250 or so for 
nearly 200 miniatures. 

The highest price 
was the 500 guineas 
given for a fine por- 
trait of Charles MII, 
which was one among 
the five by Samuel 
Cooper (Fig. 3); Charles 
wears armour and the 
Garter, and looks the 
hard-hearted handsome 
charmer he was. Yet, 
but) ior his) airs) of 
authentic good breeding, 
Cooper seems to detect a certain flashiness about 
him; it is really not surprising that the tercen- 
tenary of the Restoration is not to be marked by 
any official celebration. Cooper also painted 


2.—ONE OF A PAIR OF GILTWOOD AND GESSO TABLES. The legs are carved with 


foliage knees and knurled toes. Width 3 ft. 


£420 the pair 


1.—MAHOGANY CHAIR OF 1730-40. 
covered in gros point needlework. One of a set of eight, sold with} 


The seat and back , 


settee for £920 ‘| 


Cromwell, warts and all, and was as uncompri|) 
mising with the restored monarch. One has i 
be careful in looking at miniatures lest or) 
become cross-eyed, and I cannot pretend to hay) 
examined the whole collection, but the five bij 
Samuel Cooper seemed to me to stand out bjj, 
their combination of honesty and sensitivity. | 
The three women in Fig. 3 are by no meat}, 
beauties (how Lely would have flattered!) 
They have monstrous great noses, made all th]}. 
more obvious by a distressingly severe heal). 
fashion—indeed, the three have a down-to-eart, 
plainness in common—and yet, even on so sma} 
a scale, the painter has provided them not wit}, 
modish masks, but with features of clara 
Cromwell’s daughter Bridget, patient and sell 
reliant, as well she might be, married first #) 
Ireton and then to Fleetwood; Mary Fairfax 
Duchess of Buckingham, a trifle sad al 
diffident and not, one would guess, very talla 
tive in the presence of her brilliant husband 
Katherine Chadwick, very lively, just about ti 
smile and clearly capable of repartee. \ 
I hope to give more photographs of othe 
miniatures from this collection on som 
future occasion. Meanwhile a few pas 
Bridget Cromwell—the miniature is signed wit! 
initials and dated 1662, the same year as tha 
of the King—was sold for 380 guineas. Thi 
Duchess of Buckingham went for 330 guineas 
Katherine Chadwick (yellow dress with blu 
sash—the other two blue dresses) for 30) 
guineas. Among other early miniatures twe 
sold together, in a double gold and enamé 
frame—Elizabeth Stuart and her husband; 
Frederick of the Palatinate, by Samuel Cooper? 
brother Alexander—made 260 guineas; Queet 
Anne, by Lawrence Cross, made 320 guinea 
280 guineas was paid for a portrait of James | 
by Isaac Oliver, who was brought over fro 
France as a child in 1568 to escape religiou 
persecution and, like so many of his fellow 
countrymen then and later, made a notable con: 
tribution to the arts in England. 


{ 


| I don’t think many of us in this country 
ow a great deal about Dutch Delft and we 
le happily enough in a state of blissful 
jmorance; or is it that I have been unfortunate 
d not met anyone specially interested in it? 
‘rtainly I don’t remember many occasions 
jien it has appeared in the auction-rooms or 
‘}s been much discussed when it did. Italian 
niolica frequently, French  tin-enamelled 
i rthenware less frequently, English Delft often, 
latch Delft but rarely would be a fair summary 
yet all are technically the same. Therefore I 
“Jought (innocent like!) that more than two or 
“jree people with money to spend would be 
ixious to own the two little men in the boat 
ustrated in Fig. 4. The boat is painted brown 
id black, the sculler wears black hat, puce 
jat, yellow waistcoat and iron-red breeches; 
Je passenger iron-red waistcoat and yellow 
veeches. A somewhat similar group formed as 
|| inkstand is recorded in the catalogue of the 
sormous Glaisher collection of pottery and 
‘rcelain at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
idge. 

But apparently, while we are prepared 
| pay large sums for some of our rustic lead- 
vazed peasant wares from Staffordshire, and 
/me tin-enamelled plates from elsewhere, the 
utch market is far more choosy, despising 
is kind of naivety and admiring only the more 
Big sticated wares, particularly of the 17th 
jntury, when the Delft potters, having long 
face turned their countless little breweries into 
)t houses, did those remarkable imitations and 
laptations of the Chinese porcelain that was 
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then being imported in 
quantity by the Dutch 
East India Company. 

Anyway, these two 
wonderfully endearing 
little men, who look as 
if they had become 
three-dimensional after 
having walked—or 
rather sculled—out of 
a Rowlandson drawing, 
found a new owner at 
£19. I consider him a 
lucky man. But the 
kennel scene of Fig. 5 
—a fine catch-as-catch- 
can hullaballoo—is por- 
celain and Meissen, and 
therefore very much in 
favour and consequent- 
ly not cheap; it sold for 
£300 in next to no time. 
Tits saeen Jou iaendler 
model. At the side is a 
food tray; the roof is 
iron-red. An alleged ter- 
rier, with brown mark- 
ings, is half outside 
turning its head and 
barking at two alleged 
pug-dog puppies with 
fawn markings, who are 
having a scrap on the 
roof. It is an ambitious 
group technically 
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(Left to right) Charles II, 500 gns.; Bridget Cromwell, 380 gns.; the Duchess of Buckingham, 
330 gns.; Mrs. Chadwick, 300 gns. 


5.—MEISSEN DOGS BY J. J. KAENDLER. 
Length 4 ins. £300 


speaking. Whether the animals are quite up 
to Kaendlers extraordinary high standard, as 
the most gifted modeller of his day, is another 
matter. The group happened to appear at 
auction the day after Cruft’s Show opened, 
but I think this was quite fortuitous. 

This was one of those nice mixed sales at 
Sotheby’s, with most things for most tastes, 
and prices as wide apart as already indicated by 
these illustrations. Two plates from a very 
grand Meissen chinoiserie service of about 1735 
made £370 between them, and a charming 
little Vincennes jug and basin, all flowers 
and deep blue background, £270. In June, 
1894, Madame Manet gave the print publisher 
Dumont the copper plates of 31 of her late 
husband’s engravings, some of which had 
never been published. Dumont published 
an edition of 30 of them limited to 30 
impressions. In 1905 his successor, Strolin, 
republished them in a limited edition of 100. 
A set of the second edition came up at 
Sotheby’s recently and was bought for 
America for £130. In the same sale a 
lithograph by Picasso, Le Crapaud (the toad), 


—18th-CENTURY DUTCH DELFT FIGURES OF MEN IN A BOAT. “I don’t remember one of an edition of 50 published in 1949, was 
lany occasions when Dutch Delft has appeared in the auction-rooms.” Length 8} ins. £19 sold for the same sum. 
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PIGS THAT ROAM THE NEW FOREST | | 


Written and Illustrated by RICHARD B. ROBINSON 


domesticated of animals, so to see it 

foraging and roaming freely in a forest is 
particularly surprising; but not if it is in the 
New Forest, in Hampshire, for here pigs have 
run free by ancient right for many centuries. 
This keeping of a domestic animal in largely 
natural surroundings leads to an interesting 
balance between farm-yard and wild behaviour, 
as well as demonstrating a very old form of 
husbandry and perhaps even providing a link 
with the ancient wild stock that once lived in the 
Forest. 

But first, the origin of this right of common 
of mast, as it is called, under which the pigs 
roam free: this les in part in the Norman 
kings’ love of the chase that led them to prohibit 
fences in the royal forest, and so obliged the 
forester to run his stock loose near his cottage; 
and in part in the fact that green acorns are 
poisonous to deer if eaten in excess, Thus to 
let the pigs run free in the woods for the months 
of October and November, the official pannage 
season, was expedient for the king and bene- 
ficial to the commoners. Out of this arrange- 
ment grew a custom and then a right that is still 
attached to many Forest farms and cottages 
to-day. 

Under this right as many as 900 pigs are 
put out to forage and fatten when there is a 
good acorn crop, though in a poor year like 
1959 the number is halved. The crops alternate, 
the foresters say, good one year, bad the next: 
and if it is a bad year for acorns, then it is a bad 
year for beech mast too. The statistics seem to 
prove this saying to be roughly correct. 

In the past Wessex Saddlebacks formed a 
large proportion of the Forest pig population, 
but now, with bacon the chief requirement, the 
number of Large White-Danish Landrace cross 
animals is rapidly increasing. The farmer’s rule- 
of-thumb fattening rate has to be modified from 
ten to seven pounds a week for pigs running 
loose; but even so, this freedom to range over 
several thousand acres of woodland for two 
months, or longer in good acorn years, provides 
the forester with cheap and healthy feeding for 
his stock, and is a real asset on his smallholding. 

The majority of pigs turned out for mast 
are young baconers intended for the factory, 
but there is also a resident population — the 
foresters’ breeding sows. By grace rather than 
right these vast and sagacious beasts are allowed 
to roam the Forest all the year round, and not 
just for the pannage months. Each morning 
the sows make their stately progress across the 
green to the woods, where they rootle till lunch- 
time. Then they return for the smallholder’s 
sole contribution to their diet, a handful of pig 
cubes; after lunch they go back to the Forest 
to sleep and forage till nightfall, when they 
return to the sties in solemn procession. This 
system produces a very healthy pig owing to a 


r NHE pig is one of the most completely 
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“Caution increases with the distance from the farm” 


NEW FOREST SOW WITH HER PIGLETS. 


HERD OF YOUNG PIGS FORAGING AMONG THE OAKS AND BRACKEN OF T! 


NEW FOREST. 


well balanced natural diet and plenty of 
exercise; it has no adverse effect on the size or 
weight of litters. 

In the autumn the sows are sometimes 
moved to richer acorn woods, but it is useless 
to drive them there on foot, and even by 
vehicle it is advisable to take a winding route, 
otherwise the sows, following instinct or scent, 
will soon cover as much as three miles of un- 
familiar country that lie between them and their 
sty. This free life develops other instincts: if a 
sow is going to farrow she always does so near 
water, so that there will be a supply close by for 
her family; and if penned she will usually make 
a determined attempt to break out and farrow 
in the wild. If the sow.is alarmed, a grunt from 
her will freeze the piglets till danger is past. 
Caution increases with the distance from the 
farm; a pig that is quite indifferent to a stranger 
at its sty door will make off at a clumsy gallop, 
snorting with alarm, if encountered 400 yards 
away in the woods. 

This awakening of dormant instincts was 
clearly illustrated when I wanted some photo- 
graphs. I visited some young bacon pigs that 
had been running half loose for several weeks, 
only to find that for photographic purposes they 
were quite unapproachable. They made off ata 
brisk trot and threatened to 
stampede if pressed. Nor was 
stealth any more successful. 
Although I was approaching 
into the wind, the first group 
of pigs trotted quietly away 
at a magpie’s harsh warning, 
and a blackbird alerted the 
second group. In both cases I 
was still 30 yards away and 
the pigs had not even glanced 
in my direction. In the end 
I was obliged to crouch) in 
the bracken by a tree-trunk 
and, with the wind in my 
favour, wait till the pigs fed 
towards me. This they at 
last did, but ten feet away 
they became _ suspicious, 
repeatedly testing the un- 
helpful breeze like a dog, and 
glancing towards my hiding- 
place every few paces. 

Perhaps, indeed, it is not 
too fanciful to suppose that a 
little wild boar blood still 
survives in the Forest. 


“This freedom to range over several thousand acres provides the forester 
cheap and healthy feeding for his stock” 
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Under Norman Forest Law the boar, wa 
among the privileged and preserved beasts of the} | 
chase, and has left its mark on the area in pla 
names and old Forest sayings. For a less tenu 
connection, it is necessary to go forward fr 
Norman to Tudor times. Then, with wild a 
tame stock both free in the Forest, there mus 
have been some interbreeding: and as the) |) 
indigenous wild boars decreased they were)" 
reinforced by importations from Europe! | 
Charles I liberated a number. There was anothei|) 
importation in about 1800, and John Wise, thel | 
Forest authority, writing in 1860, spoke of)" 
“the sandy coloured or ‘badger-pied’ pigs”’ of the} 
district that were the tame descendants of th 
earlier wild strains. Even to-day there are still 
few strange sandy animals that no breed woul 
willingly claim, and the ancestors of which maj] 
perhaps have heard the horn of a Saxon swine} 
herd when the Norman was king, and the Forest 
really was new. In the 19th century pigs swarme 
in the beech woods. Cobbett, riding out from # 
Forest capital of Lyndhurst in October; 1826)) 
spoke of seeing “‘many, many thousands” in his) 
day's ride—‘‘at least a hundred hogs to om 
deer’’—and at one point he counted 140 withi 
a 60-yard circle of his horse. | 
But if numbers have decreased, fees have| 
increased, from 2d. a pig in 1670 to 4s. a h 
to-day. Now pigs must be ringed, too, # 
prevent damage by routing—one ring for 
small baconer, three for a breeding sow 
Identification by rings proved iol ae 


so now numbered ear-tags are used and decid 
ownership in cases of complaint and compen} 
sation. These are few, as pigs are set free as fai} ) 
from crops as possible, and they usually sleep} 
rough and roam an area of about a square milf, 
till they are rounded up at the end of the acort) i 
season. Occasionally they will travel much} ” 
farther in search of sweet chestnuts, for whict} 
they have a great liking. | 
Losses are few, though motor traffic if 
increasing on the Forest lanes, and seven pigs} 
are entered in the New Forest accident statistic! 
for 1958. Foxes account for a number 0} 
piglets, and for this reason sows are seldo 
allowed to farrow outside the sty. Wery occa) 
sionally a pig vanishes without a trace, Ol} 
returns to the wild, as one forester’s sow didi)" 
Thus in the New Forest the placid domestié js 
pig developsits old instincts and attains a new ang) i 
independent character; under an ancient right i} I 
forages freely in the Royal Forest where pigs, both 
wild and tame, have roamed since Saxon times 
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[ DOUBT if the most optimistic Cambridge 
supporters believed that their team would 
beat Oxford so easily in the university 
ockey match. The score at Edgbaston was 
1, and no one could deny that it was a just 
sult. The margin might have been even 
nore in favour of Cambridge, but there was 
‘|ttle indication of this during the long 
_|pproaches to the occasion. 

| The hockey sides, unlike the rugby and 
jssociation footballers who come to grips before 
‘hristmas, have the better part of two fe erms for 
eir preparations and, weather permitting, 
llay 25 or more matches. Meanwhile the small 
‘ompany of those who have the opportunity to 
ibserve the form in both camps try to reach 
Jome conclusions as to the comparative 
‘trengths. From the outset, Cambridge were 
‘he first to settle down into a fairly well 
-jalanced force. J. J. C. Procter, the captain, 
‘iad a good nucleus on which to build. Besides 
j\imself at left-half, he had J. G. Clarke and 
). F. Tomlinson, the backs of the previous 
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“year, and S. D. Mayes, the most accomplished 
inside forward at either university. 
| From the outset Procter found a very 
good goalkeeper in I. Adhihitty, a lively young 
joutside right, B. B. Gidney, from that great 
jnursery of hockey players, Kingston Grammar 
School, a thrustful, strong, inside right in P. R. 
Colville and an outside left in O. Johnson. By 
the start of the Lent term he had made up his 
mind to retain P. C. W. Morris at centre-forward 
and play R. I. Ireland at centre-half. This last 
was an important and wise decision, for Ireland 
had had plenty of experience of good hockey in 
|the Army, and developed rapidly in a crucial 
position. All seemed fair in the Cambridge 
world. The forwards were scoring freely, their 
100th goal came after only 27 matches, a 
jremarkable record, and the defence was sound. 
\And yet it was hard to believe that the side was 
jan outstanding one. In the matches after 
|Christmas goals were conceded rather more 
liberally than one would have expected from a 
|practised defence, and there were days when 
the attack did not function as a balanced unit. 
The side did not suggest the all-conquering 
power of that fine team led by Peter Gale some 
jyears ago. 
| W. N. Livingstone, the Oxford captain, 
| had more or less decided upon his final battle 
jorder by the end of November. The side 
jonly lost 3-4 to a strong Hockey Association 
eleven and, although the attack had been 
variable in several other matches in the first 
term, the defence had been completely mastered 
only once, by the lethal Hounslow forwards. Of 
last year’s side Livingstone had the goalkeeper, 
R. A. Payn, J. B. Blackshaw and J. R. Rivers, 
who, as the weeks wore on, became an 
excellent centre-half. Only once in the Hilary 
term was the defence anything but solid and 
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then, in an extraordinary open gate at Eastney, 
the Navy were permitted to score five goals. The 
side was most unfortunate in having five matches 
cancelled, to one of Cambridge’s, during this 
period, and this was an important factor, for 
Livingstone could not have been satisfied with 
his forwards. 

In the desire to find an inside forward it was 
decided to play I. D. Taylor at inside right 
instead of on the wing, his rightful place, which 
he had occupied the two previous years. Now 
Taylor had shown, not least while playing for 
Britain at Munich in the autumn, that his one 
tremendous asset was exceptional speed. It was 
hoped no doubt that this would enable him to 
play a part similar to that of M. A. Eagar, who 
had led his side to a famous and commanding 
victory two years before, but it was not so. 
Taylor did not have Eagar’s instinct for an 
opening, or his ability to fashion one. Neither, 
it seemed, did he have the driving force that 


CAMBRIDGE THREATEN OXFORD’S GOAL IN THE UNIVERSITY HOCKEY MATCII. 
to 1, was played on the Warwickshire County Cricket Ground at Edgbaston 


enabled Eagar to sweep back and forth, tire- 
lessly, ceaselessly, from defence to attack. This 
is not intended as a criticism of Taylor, who 
obviously tried all he knew to fulfil Oxford’s 
need, but he was not an inside right. It probably 
would have been wiser to leave him on the wing, 
where his pace would have room to operate, and 
play D. M. Veit at inside right. Thus it seemed 
that Oxford did not make the most of their 
talents, and throughout the season their attack 
never had the balance of Cambridge’s, or, for 
that matter, its striking power. 

As the time approached for the sides to go 
to Edgbaston the probability was that Cam- 
bridge would win narrowly, unless Taylor and 
J. W. Flecker, a much improved centre-forward, 
could achieve something exceptional, but no one 
anticipated how close Oxford would come to 
being routed. The importance of an early goal, 
on this supreme occasion for the university 
player, is incalculable. Cambridge, through the 
splendid agency of Colville, who made the telling 
cross passes, and Mayes, who hit the goals, 
scored in the first minute and again in the 
seventh. All our calculations as to what might 


or might not have developed were set to naught. 


These two crucial thrusts, to all intents, won the 
match for Cambridge. 

One of the greatest difficulties besetting the 
critic of hockey is to decide whether the strength 
of one team is responsible for the other’s weak- 
ness, or whether the converse is true. The 
psychological effect of two such reverses obvi- 
ously was enormous, and it would have taken a 
side of greater talent and experience than 
Oxford to overcome them. It was they, with 
their slender resources in attack, who had 
needed the encouragement of a quick goal, not 
Cambridge. And the result was that Oxford’s 
apparent strength became their weakness. 
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CAMBRIDGE’S COMMANDING HOCKEY VICTORY 


Cambridge, inspired, swept to the attack time 
and again and the Oxford defence came, for a 
while, rather close to panic. Their control was 
desperately uncertain, even on that flawless 
turf, their hitting hurried and often mistimed, 
and their covering wretchedly uncertain. 

The principal agents of this unhappy 
Oxford state were Colville and Mayes. The 
fashioning of the first two goals set the pattern 
and it was good to watch. Colville’s strong, 
thick-set figure, blond head hunched down- 
wards, and every line of him suggesting purpose 
and aggression, began by making his passes in- 
stantly, either cross, through or to his wing. He 
was always in position to receive from his 
defence, and such were the speed and timing of 
his subsequent passes that the Oxford defence 
was confused straightaway. Mayes, a smoother, 
more skilful stickplayer than Colville, mean- 
while was confounding S. B. Kossuth, and his 
finishing was a constant menace. He might well 
have had four goals in the first half. This, 
however, was not all of Oxford’s plight, for 


The match, which Cambridge won by 4 goals 


Livingstone allowed Gidney too much space 
in which to receive his passes and, at the same 
time, was not as swift to cover the uncertainties 
of Blackshaw as one might have expected 
from a British left-half. 

Fortune rather than organised defence 
saved Oxford from being five or six down at 
half-time. Their first real threat to a Cambridge 
defence that was as assured in its hitting 
and covering as Oxford was uncertain came 
after 20 minutes. Then Adhihitty had to make 
a fine save from a short corner. Five minutes 
later, after Cambridge had twice almost scored, 
Oxford did succeed. R. Aldred, who otherwise 
played very soundly at right-half, missed a hard 
centre from the right and A. J. Corran was left 
with a clear opening. He took it well, but 
within seconds Morris had scored the third 
Cambridge goal, following a fine shot by Mayes. 

Had Oxford scored during a spirited open- 
ing to the second half, when Corran, their only 
threatening forward, had two good shots 
splendidly saved, it is conceivable that they 
might have made a match of it, but it was not 
to be. The Cambridge halves soon regained 
their command of the midfield and, after some 
20 minutes, a beautiful, almost classical, move 
by Mayes and Colville made an opening for 
Morris. He took it finely and the Cambridge 
triumph was complete and undeniable. 

I understand that, after three years at 
Edgbaston, the match may return to London 
next season, to be played at Hurlingham. This 
would be a wise move. Not only is it essential 
for hockey to establish a headquarters in 
London, comparable to Twickenham for Rugby, 
but the attendance at Edgbaston has hardly 
justified the move. There is a much greater 
potential watching public for the university 
match in London. 
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1.—EGYPTIAN PECTORAL OF GOLD, SET WITH GEMS, OF ABOUT 1900 B.c. In the exhibition of gemstones and jewellery being held at 
the Birmingham Museum until March 16. (Right) 2—GOLD FOREHEAD ORNAMENT FROM QUIMBAYA, COLOMBIA. 1000-1500 4.p. 


r NHE long history of gemstones and 
jewellery has rarely been demonstrated 
more clearly than in the current exhibi- 

tion at the Birmingham Museum and Art 
Gallery. The largest exhibition of its kind ever 
held in the provinces, it has been wisely planned 
so that it shows not only the final product of 
the jeweller’s art, but also all the basic raw 
material with which he has to work. One sec- 
tion is exclusively devoted to the gemstones 
themselves—materials that often look as un- 
promising as the sculptor’s blank block of 
stone—the line of descent from the simple 
matrix, through the cutting and _ polishing 
process. Thus the visitor sees how, out of an 
uninspiring mass of material one arrives sud- 
denly—so it seems—at the glow and glamour 
of a faceted gemstone. 

Another section of the exhibition shows 
the diamond—not the diamond of legend and 
history, so much as the one that is of far 
greater importance to-day, the industrial dia- 
mond. Not that the precious stone is forgotten 
in this display. There are well-designed dia- 
grams and models, which go far to explain to 
the layman how much skill, science and 
artistry are required to produce the scintillat- 
ing brilliance out of what appears—at first 
sight at any rate—to be no more than a greasy 
grey stone. 

But the real delight of this exhibition begins 
at the point where one sees how man has 
improved on nature. Few stones or metals 
“in the rough” give any real indication of what 
potentialities they possess. It is only when 
they have been refined or cut, faceted and 
polished that it is possible to see their inherent 
beauties. Jewellery has been called architec- 
ture in miniature, but it also has a great 
resemblance to sculpture in the way the crafts- 
man and the artist slowly uncover, from what 
seems at first uncongenial material, a design 
and a permanent beauty. 

The exhibition covers some 4,000 years of 
jewellery and opens with Egyptian work of 
about 2000 B.c. The excellence of this early 
Egyptian gold work, the use of enamels and 
the competent designing of the pieces them- 
selves are all reminders of the great debt that 
Europe owes to the civilisations of the Near 
and Middle East. Their art was sophisticated 
at a date when we in northern Europe had no 
art at all. A fine example of the simplicity, 
good design and technical abilities of the 
craftsmen is revealed by an Egyptian pectoral 
(Fig. 1), dated about 1900 B.c. Formed of a 
thin plate of gold, which has been pierced to 
admit the design, it is made in much the same 
way as the much later cloisonné jewellery of 
Europe. Thin strips of gold have been soldered 
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4,000 YEARS OF GEMS AND JEWELLER 


By ERNLE BRADFORD 


on, to contain polished segments of semi- 
precious stones such as_lapis-lazuli, tur- 
quoise and carnelian. On either side of the 
central pillar in the design are falcons (possibly 


the sacred Horus falcon) and the top is com- 


pleted by a sun disc suspended between a pair 
of eyes. 

The interesting point about this particular 
piece of jewellery (and it is one of many) is 
that we are not dealing here with a primitive 
and unsophisticated art. In its symbolism and 
its balance, as well as in its technique, we are 
face to face with the artistry of an old and 
complex civilisation. If anything, we are 


3.—_THE ASSICA BROOCH. 
Romano-British gold fibula in 


“The finest 
existence.” 


100-150 a.p. 454 ins. in length 
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looking at a piece of jewellery that belongs to a | 
culture that, far from being primitive, is im | 
need of being revitalised by some strong bar- 
baric influence. This is a point that should 
never be forgotten when contemplating jewel: | 
lery—the fact that it was complex and highly - 
developed long before literature, music or even ~ 
painting were, in the phrase, “out of their |) 
cradles.’ hi 
Among many other fine early pieces in this | 
exhibition is a gold forehead ornament (Fig. 2) 
from Colombia and dating from between 1000 
and 1500 a.p. Again this is not a primitive) 
work at all, but a highly stylised ram’s head 
with the horns being turned into two opposi 
spirals. There are some other outstandin 
examples of cast and hammered gold work fro 
Colombia, all showing a technical mastery 
the medium combined with an elaboig 
stylisation of design. 

Turning from Egypt and South Ament 
to Britain, we find a remarkable kinship in thé 
design of gold work shown in such famous piece 
as the Aesica brooch (Fig. 3). This is Romano= 
British work of about 100 a.p. and it belongs) 
to a group of bow and fan-tailed brooches. The’ 
Aesica brooch itself is shaped like a broad bow 
and the surface is decorated with Celtic trumpet-™ 
pattern and scroll-work. Found in 1894 at 
Aesica, on Hadrian’s Wall, it is, I think, the finest 
Romano-British fibula in existence. The influ= 
ence of the Celt on the arts and crafts of Britain: 
can be seen in a number of other pieces in this” 
exhibition. It would, in fact, be true to say 
that it is an influence that has never entirely 
died. It is still present in much of our finest 
gold and silver work to-day. 

Among the magnificent early British 
brooches to be seen at “Birmingham is one with 
which every jewellery-lover and student will 
be familiar—the Kingston brooch. Well known 
as this piece is, it would be unthinkable to” 
pass it by without a further mention of its” 
outstanding qualities. Found at Kingston im 
Kkent in 1771, the brooch is perhaps the finest 
example known of the so-called Kentish school 
of jewellery. Made about 575-600 A.p., it i 
formed out of two circular gold plates. The 
upper plate, which is slightly convex, has a 
remarkably fine cloisonné decoration (Fig. 4) | 
composed of garnets, lapis-lazuli and a white | 
substance rather like paste. An integral part | 
of the design is the repeated zoomorphic pat-} 
terns, which are traced in filigree gold. These 
zoomorphic patterns—fantastic and_ stylised 
themes of men, horses and other animals—are 
a distinctive feature of Anglo-Saxon and_ 
Merovingian work. The British Museum con- | 
tains some other fine examples that, taken in 
conjunction with the Kingston brooch, should _ 
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ind us that the term Dark Ages 
i far too loosely used. In many 
yr pects, minor arts—like that of 
£ : jeweller—were far from barbaric 
ht extremely sophisticated during 
"|S period. 
Enamels, as one would expect, 
tly an important part in the exhi- 
ion, and there are a number of 
standing examples of Renais- 
sjice work, some of which will be 
fjailiar to students from the Vic- 
ia and Albert collections. Others, 
yich have been privately loaned, 
jl a fresh interest to the subject. 
The early history of enamel 
»rk is complicated and confused. 
\; find it used first of all in 
jjyptian work, and again among 
+ne pieces from the Minoan period. 
‘is found in Greek work of the 5th 
Citury B.c., but then the art 
ypears to have been lost. At any 
re, writing as late as the second 
eitury A.D., the Greek Philostratus 
eild make the comment: “It is 
sd that the barbarians who live 
), the ocean pour these colours 
‘amel) into bronze moulds, and 
Hit... the colours become hard as 
sine, thus preserving the design.”’ 
Je implication here is that enamel 
rk of this type was something 
»th which the Greeks were un- 
tniliar. The words “The barbar- 
‘is who live in the Ocean” (the 
‘lantic) have usually been understood to refer 
ithe Celts in the British Isles. Certainly, the 
(tic contribution to the art of enamelling was 
a important one, and enamel work of high 
cality has been done in Britain over many 
».turies. 
A fine example of 18th-century work to be 
sn in this exhibition is the George, lent by her 
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4.—THE KINGSTON BROOCH. Gold and semi-precious stones. 


575-600 a.p. Diameter 33/,, ins. 


Majesty the Queen (Fig. 5). -This is a part of 
the Garter regalia, but is usually found without 
a Garter framing the saint. It is worn on the 
Garter collar. 

A more elaborate example of enamel work, 
also lent by her Majesty, is the fine Apollo and 
Daphne pendant, an Italian piece of about 
1500-1550 (Fig. 6). Cupid and Apollo are 
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represented in the scrolled enamelled 
frame with an amorino at the top. 
Apollo and Daphne are shown in the 
central medallion, and on the re- 
verse their story is continued with 
Daphne turning into the laurel tree. 
It is a fine example of the elabora- 
tion and richness so typical of this 
period of Italian work. The three 
cameos, which are suspended from 
the bottom of the piece and 
which are out of character, are 
later additions, done to the order 
of Joseph Smith, who was British 
Consul in Venice. King George 
III bought Smith’s collection of 
jewellery, and this pendant is 
now in the Royal collections at 
Windsor. 

The later development in jewel- 
lery from the 17th century onwards, 
when the faceted diamond gradu- 
ally came to dominate the scene, is 
well represented in this exhibition. 
A fine example of I'rench 18th cen- 
tury work is the graceful brooch in 
a trailing leaf-and-bud design, where 
six pear-shaped diamonds form the 
principal buds. 

The exhibition at the Birming- 
ham Museum and Art Gallery re- 
mains open until March 16. Itis one 
which no lover or student of jewel- 
lery can afford to ignore. The 
catalogue itself, with its ex- 
cellent illustrations and scholarly 
documentation, is something that the student 
and the collector will find to be an important 
addition to the literature of the subject of 
jewellery. 

Illustrations : 1, Manchester Museum ; 2, City 
Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham; 3, Uni- 
versity of Durham Museum, 4, Liverpool Public 
Museum, 5 and 6, H.M. the Queen. 


‘_THE GEORGE OF ABOUT 1756. Part of the Garter regalia. It is usually found without the Garter round the saint. (Right) 6.—THE 
APOLLO AND DAPHNE PENDANT. It is of Italian workmanship of 1500-1550, but the drops are an 18th-century addition 
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1.—THE EAST SIDE OF THE HALL RANGE AS ALTERED BY WYATVILLE IN 1821 


A COLLEGE HALL RESTORED 


REPAIRS AND DISCOVERIES AT SIDNEY SUSSEX, CAMBRIDGE 


The hall of the college has recently been repaired and handsomely redecorated. In this article new light is thrown on the building of the college in 159: 
and on the remodelling of the hall (1750-2) from the designs of Sir James Burrough. 


N the past few years a number of 
if Cambridge colleges have turned their 
attention to the problems of the 
historic monuments in their care. Restor- 
ations of the hall at Trinity, the Gate of 
Honour at Caius, the Second Court at St. 
John’s and the exterior of King’s College 
Chapel have all been notable examples of 
an important trend. At Magdalene the 
removal of stucco has revealed the 
medieval brick walls of the First Court 
with highly successful results. Quite 
recently Sidney Sussex College has com- 
pleted the restoration and redecoration 


of its hall. All this work has been 
done on the initiative and _ largely 
from the resources of the individual 


colleges and reflects considerable credit 
on them as owners of buildings of historic 
interest. 

The restoration of the hall at Sidney 
makes this an appropriate moment 
for a re-examination of this interesting 
and complex structure, more particu- 
larly as in its clean and splendid present 
state we can appreciate a hitherto un- 
recognised major work of a prominent 
18th-century Cambridge architect. But 
to understand all the features of the hall 
it is necessary first to trace its earlier 
history. 

The College of the Lady Frances 
Sidney, Dowager Countess of Sussex, 
was granted a royal charter in 1594: 
A fine full-length portrait of the 
Foundress hangs over the high table in 
the hall (Fig. 2). Her executors, the 
Earl of Kent and Sir John Harrington, 
obtained with some difficulty from 
Trinity College the lease of the site of the 
Franciscan friary dissolved in 1538. 
They proceeded to choose as Master 
James Montagu, of Christ’s, a nephew of 
Harringtcen and later Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. Montagu received from time to 
time the necessary funds from Harrington 
and carefully recorded the expenses of 
the new college in an account book that 
survives as the chief source for the early 
building history. Montagu records that 
at the north-east corner of the site for the 
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2.-LADY FRANCES SIDNEY, COUNTESS OF SUSSEX, 


FOUNDRESS OF THE COLLEGE 


‘college between 1821 and 1833. Loggan’ \ 
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By PETER SALWA) 
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hall “the first stonne of this Colledgi 
was layed by my selfe uppon the 20 (? 
day of May in the 37 of the Raynge of 0 
Queene anno 1595, in the presence 
Doc: Some deputie for the Vicecan, doe 
Barwell [Master of Christ’s] doc: Cowel} 
[Regius Professor of Civil Law] and Mi 
Chaderton &c.” 

The architect was Ralph Simons (@ 
Symonds), who was responsible for th 
original buildings of Emmanuel Colles 
the Second Court of St. John’s and 
hall and Master’s Lodge at Trinity. i 
the London Charterhouse, however, hil. 
plans for remodelling the buildings wer}. 
rejected in favour of Francis Carters 
(Country Lire, October 15, 1958 i 
p. 539). As at St. John’s, Simons wai i; 
assisted by Gilbert Wigge, and theil’ 
signatures appear against. items through 
out the Master’s accounts. 

The shell of the first hall remami), 
intact though almost entirely concealeé}) 
The western face was blocked by thi), 
construction of extensions to the Master) 
Lodge by Wyatville in 1821 and th 
whole rendered in Roman cement in th 
course of Wyatville’s Gothicising of th 


print (Fig. 8) shows the original state, it i 
cluding the very pretty octagonal lanter i 
which was raised at the southern emi 
over the screens passage and remaine 
until replaced with a Gothic successor bi} 
Wyatville. The bricks for the hall cam 
from a number of sources, very mail! 
being krought from Ely, by water. Ther)’ 
are numerous items in the Master} 
accounts for transport of bricks from) 
the bridge to the site. The stone for thi ‘ 
quoins and other details was brough! 
from the pits at Barrington, seven mi 
to the south-west. The contrast bé@ 
tween the white clunch and the red q 
the bricks aroused one contemporary 
Fletcher, to enthusiastic praise of Sidney}) 
“snowy pinnacles and rose-red walls}: 
(Culminibus niveis roseisque niten ‘ 
muyris). 
In size 59 feet by 30 feet, the hall @ ; 

approximately half-way between i: 


.—THE CEILING OF THE HALL ORIEL, 
/HOWING THE RICH 18th-CENTURY 
PLASTERWORK 


irgest and smallest Cambridge halls. It 
riginally had an ‘open timber roof of six 
lays, which survives in position above the flat 
eiling inserted in the 18th-century at hammer- 
leam level. The space above the tie-beam of this 
oof is unusually deep, being filled by vertical 
ling-posts and two subsidiary collars (Fig. 5). 
(here was originally no gallery, but items for 
arpentry on the screens and wainscot 
jrove that the lower part of the walls 
vas panelled. This woodwork was already in 
jeed of repair only three years after its com- 
jletion, as appears from a payment “‘for 
jaending wainscot in Hall.” Another item 
or “seates round about the halle” suggests 
hat fixed benches along the walls were 
yrovided as well as the ‘‘formes’’ also recorded. 
|| Provision for windows was generous. The 
jall was lit by a rectangular window of five 
lights, divided by two transoms, in the jupper 
yart of the northern wall, a full-length semi- 
‘ircular bay in the eastern side and two rows of 
vindows on each long side (two at each level on 
he west and three on the east or garden front). 
Precise details of the other windows are com- 
dlicated by the fact that the Loggan print does 
jot agree exactly with the measured drawings 
lone by Wyatville before his alterations. 
\Loggan shows oval windows at mezzanine 
jevel on the west side of the hall and Master’s 
\Lodge (Fig. 8), Wyatville only on the east (Fig. 10). 
|-wo dormers on either side of the central 
dorch-tower in Loggan become one in Wyat- 
yille (Fig. 9). However, the garden elevation by 
Wyatville (Fig. 10) agrees with Loggan over the 
lormers. All the available evidence points toa 
nistake having been made by Loggan on the 
‘west side. é 

_ In its present state the hall retains in- 
jernally little of its original form. Nevertheless 
the oriel, the great north window and two of 
she upper row of large windows on the east side 
remind the visitor that this is not a purely 18th- 
sentury structure. By the early part of that 
sentury the college buildings had reached an 
advanced state of decay. In 1729 it was re- 
sorded that the college was “in a ruinous 
sondition as to its buildings, which cannot be 
sut into tolerable repair without very great 
sharge & expence.”’ In the mastership of John 
Frankland, concurrently Dean, first of Gloucest- 
lr and then of Ely, the most urgent repairs 
yegan. A loan was raised and one fellowship 
aeld vacant to pay for the work. Later a more 
ambitious{scheme of restoration was embarked 
apon, under the energetic leadership of Francis 
Parris, Master 1746-60. For this the College 
had the greatest difficulty in finding sufficient 
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.—INTERIOR OF THE 
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HALL, LOOKING SOUTH. 
by Sir James Burrough in 1749-52, and it has recently been redecorated in a light 
colour scheme 
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money, and despite new loans of £200 each from Benet 
College (Corpus Christi) and a Mr. Mickleborough, it was 
found necessary to continue sequestering the income for 
fellowships; one in 1747, three by 1749 and four from 
1751 to 1753. Thereafter the number gradually fell to 
one in 1762 before the next stage in rebuilding com- 
menced. 

Recent examinations of the Master’s account books 
for the periods of 1728-54 and 1754-85 by the College 
Librarian, Dr. R. C. Smail, has revealed the authorship 


and precise date of the reconstruction of the hall. An 


entry for July 10, 1752, reads: “Paid Mr. Burrough by 
order of the College for his Plan for the Hall, and care 
about that and the Fellows Parlour. . . £40.’ James 
Burrough, then Esquire Bedell of the University, became 
Master of Gonville and Caius College in 1754 and as Vice- 
Chancellor was knighted in 1759. A talented amateur, 
he was responsible for much of what is most character- 
istic in the architecture of 18th-century Cambridge, and 
this present discovery makes it possible to see how the 
hall at Sidney fits into the development of Cambridge 
in that age. 

By the time he designed the hall at Sidney, Burrough 
was already well established as an architect in Cambridge. 
From his first work, the lantern at his own college in 1728, 
he had gone on to reface the Front Court at Trinity 
Hall, which was started in the same year, and four years 
later to remodel the interior of the medieval hall at 
Queens’. There he foreshadowed his work at Sidney by 
inserting a flat ceiling and panelling in a contemporary 
style. His first complete structure was the new 
building in the first court at Peterhouse commenced 
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It was remodelled from designs 
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in 1738. Throughout his life 
Burrough’s work was _ broadly 
Palladian, but his style shows a 
clear development. At Queens’ 
his work is heavy and perhaps 
rather closer to Wren than 
Palladio. By his Peterhouse days 
his Palladian is much purer 
and his design more confident. 
The Sidney hall, Burrough’s 
most important interior, com- 
bines features from both of his 
earlier phases, with touches that 
look forward to the near-Adam 
taste of his latest work in the 
chapel of Clare. The work under- 
taken in the hall was far more 
than the mere “repair” it is 
titled) >in ‘the accounts. ~The 
building was gutted of its panel- 
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ling and fittings, the lower 
windows blocked, a ceiling in- 
serted below the open roof and a 
gallery constructed at the south 
end (Fig. 4). The plan and 
details of this gallery are remin- 
iscent of the one at Queens’, 
but it is much improved by 
the setting back of the centre 
door behind a pair of Roman 
Doric columns and an altogether higher quality 
in both design and execution. The central 
doorway possesses a fine wrought-iron gate 
(Fig. 6) and leads into the screens passage, also 
re-designed at this time. The wainscot of the 
side walls in the hall is in a simple style, relieved 
by a light and elegant frieze that continues 
on to the northern wall. Behind the high 
table the wainscot is divided by pilasters 
and broken on the right by a doorway that 
is balanced by a decorative panel on the 
left. The centre panel is emphasised with 
additional ornamental carving and topped by a 
shell and foliage motif. The only fault that can 
be found with the design is the somewhat 


6._W ROUGHT- IRON GATE IN THE DOORWAY FROM THE SCREENS PASSAGE. (Right) 7—18th-CENTURY CHIMNEY-PIEC 
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5.—SECTION OF THE ORIGINAL ROOF ABOVE THE HALL 
CEILING. It is very similar in design to the hall roof at Emmanuel 
College, where Ralph Simons was also the architect 


Inserted 18% - century ceting 
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clumsy transition from the entablature of the 
screen to the panelling of the side walls. In 
the gallery itself there is an imposing central 
door—incidentally false—surmounted. by a 
representation of the Foundress’s arms that is 
almost free-standing. This was perhaps in- 
cluded in the work for which a payment was 
made in 1752 to “Mr. Robinson the Carver.” 

The most striking feature of the hall to- 
day is the ceiling. The beams, decorated with 
cable pattern, that divide the large sunken 
panels and the flowers that ornament the inter- 
sections remind one that Burrough had re- 
cently co-operated with Gibbs in the Senate 
House, where similar features appear in the 


IN THE FELLOWS’ PARLOUR 
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woodwork under the galle 
The oriel ceiling and wall dec 
ation, with curling brackets a: 
bunches of fruit and flow 
(Fig. 3), are reminiscent 
Burrough’s early Baroque lean 
ings, yet the sunflowers in the} 
secondary panels of the main 
ceiling and most of all the 
swirling foliage about the massive 
céntral boss (Fig. 4) are um) 
deniably Rococo in inspiratio 
Burrough’s artistic success is 
managing to combine these ele. 
ments into a pleasing whole. 
The central boss of t 
ceiling is not merely decorative, 
It is hollow, concealing an in-} 
genious system of ventilation) 
The hall possessed no fireplace} 
and seems to have been heated}, 
by a central stove. The boss is} 
pierced and held one end of , 
chimney-pipe leading to an ort 
~ fice in the outer roof. The pipe) 
has vanished, but the iron cola 
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for this contraption survive f 
Several of the mouldings used}, 

in the hall, particularly thos 
on the wainscot, are repeated 
in Burrough’s last work, the chapel of Clare 
College. This was completed by James Essex} 
in 1769. Both this Essex and his father worked) 
with Burrough and with Gibbs, and the an-} 
tiquary Cole records that the younger Essex} 
“studied regular architecture, with great at-) 
tention, under Sir James Burrough.” In the) 
Sidney accounts it is not always entirely clear} 
which Essex is referred to, for, though th 
father died in February, 1749, it is not impossible} 
that the large item for August 10, 1750, “Paid Mr} 
Essex ye joiner and carpenter’s bill £234. 12. 107% 
includes work in the period immediately 
preceding his death. The elder Essex is often 
referred to as ‘‘the joiner,’ and his woodwork) 
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8.—LOGGAN’S BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE COLLEGE FROM THE 


| well known in Cambridge. Moreover, the 
milarity of details in the screen to those at 
lueens’, where he also worked, has already 
een noted. Nevertheless, it is clear that later 
‘ems refer to the son, who appears to have been 
_2sponsible for much of the execution. Entries 
_ hention the “‘wainscott in the Hall and Skreens, 
jae Gallery & Floors in the Hall” and ‘‘Tables, 
_jorms, and jobbing work in the Hall, Skreens 
‘\nd Butteries.” A further item ‘‘for rules, 
tolds and floats for the Plaisterers’’ suggests 
aat some of the detailed design 
ff the ceiling may also be his. 
\fter the death of Burrough, 

ames Essex was to be employed 
ly the college to design the new 
jhapel as an architect in his own 


; 

| 

ght. It is now possible to under- 
tand the awkward joint between 
ae substructure of the gallery and 
ae wainscot of the side walls, if, as 


2ems reasonable, we attribute the 
letailed design of the former to the 
ither and of the latter to the son, 
ostulating some alteration in plan 
onsequent on the change in 
lesigner. This would also raise _ 
ae interesting implication that 
vurrough used to rely to avery con- 
derable extent on his assistants. 

The work of the 18th-century 
uilders began with the stripping 
f the hall of its fittings. Sixteenth- 
entury panelling now in the 
[aster’s Lodge and in rooms in 
fail Court was probably trans- 
‘rred there from the hall at this 
me. Parts of the cellars may 
lso have been constructed, for the 
ccounts for 1749 record that one 
farrison was paid “for carrying 
arth out of the Hall and Levelling 
tound.’”” The main work was 
robably done in |the course of 
750. Under December 5 in that 
ear is the item to Foster ‘‘for 
saffolding for above a year.”’ It 
as not completed till 1752, when 
iere are entries for locks for the 
ullery doors and latches in the 
all and screens. On July 31 
ie Master notes: “Paid Ivers the 
ainters Bill for painting the 
‘all and Screens twice.”’ 


ce 


For the 18th-century colourscheme evidence 
is scanty, but if the bottom layers of paint (which 
correspond to Ackerman’s print made sixty years 
after the reconstruction) represent the original 
scheme, it appears that the panelling was in sage 
green, the upper part of the walls ivory or white. 
It is unlikely that there was an appreciable 
amount of colour on the ceiling, for it was not 
till fifteen years later, at Kenwood, that Adam 
introduced tinted grounds for plasterwork 
ceilings. 
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Burrough’s task also included 
the decoration of the Fellows’ 
parlour, which opens off the west 
side of the hall at the high 
table end. This room is the orig- 
inal parlour that, after use in 
the 19th century for scientific 
purposes and later as a Junior 
Combination Room, has now 
returned to the Fellows as an 
ante-room to the hall and as a 
dining-room during vacations. It 
is completely panelled, the walls 
being divided by a waist-rail and 
topped with a cornice ornamented 
with dentils. The focus of the 
room is the elaborate overmantel 
incorporating the arms of the 
Foundress flanked by heavy swags 
(Fig. 7). It is fortunate that its 
varied history has not harmed the 
pleasing panelling and proportions 
of this elegant room. 

The restoration that is the 
occasion for this article was 
carried out in the Long Vacation 
of 1959 under the supervision of 
the Domestic Bursar, Mr. R. H. 
Angus. Apart from minor damage 
to the floor, and to the ceiling in 
the oriel, the building was found 
to be in remarkably good condi- 
tion. The new colour scheme 
replaces one in royal blue and 
aluminium foil by T. H. Lyon 
that had so darkened in thirty 
years as to produce an atmosphere 
of extreme gloom. The hall is 
now restored to the appearance of 
lightness and space intended by 
Burrough. The woodwork has been 
painted in shades of grey, the upper parts of the 
walls in pale green. The base of the ceiling is white: 
the details are in colour. The late-Victorian heat- 
ing pipes have been replaced by a concealed sys- 
tem, and for the felt-covered door that masked 
the iron gate a wooden door has been designed 
to match the false door under the gallery. 

Figs 1,9 and 10 are from photographs taken by 
the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments 
and reproduced by permission of H.M. Stationery 


Office. 
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9.—DRAWING BY WYATVILLE, DATED 1821, SHOWING THE WEST SIDE OF THE HALL AND 


LODGE BEFORE HIS ALTERATIONS 


10.—_WYATVILLE’S DRAWING OF THE EAST SIDE OF THE HALL RANGE BEFORE ALTERATION 
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NEW BOOKS 


SECRETS OF THE WOODPECKER’S LIFE 


(Barrie and Rockliff, 21s.) Heinz 

Sielmann describes his observations 
of woodpeckers in the German forests. 
The book is an account of how he 
filmed the birds in their nests and thus 
revealed many secrets of their way of 
life. He cut a hole in the tree opposite 
the nest entrance, setting a pane of glass 
in the tree and photographing them 
through the glass. He observed great 
spotted, green and black woodpeckers, 
and was able to note the most minute 
aspects of their behaviour—for ex- 
ample, how the parent birds touch 
swellings on the beaks of their newly- 
hatched, blind young, to induce them 
to take in food, and how the young 
birds try out their beaks and tongues, 
going through the motions of drum- 
ming when.only a few days old. 

The photographs are outstanding: 
in them we can see a woodpecker 
impaling a beetle larva on its barbed 
tongue, and observe a naked, wrinkled 
nestling, its head sagging to the floor, 
too heavy for its scrawny neck; one 
fascinating sequence shows a wood- 
pecker solving the problem of how to 
crack a nut by making a crevice for 
it. There is an appendix of descrip- 
tive tables of the woodpeckers of 
Germany and Britain. HG: 


WATERFOWL IN COLOUR 


HE third volume of Jean Dela- 

cours The Waterfowl of the 
World (Country Lire, 6 gns.), illus- 
trated by Peter Scott, is in some ways 
the final volume, because it describes 
all the remaining waterfowl species 
omitted from the first two, though 
there is still another to come. Volume 
IV will contain a bibliography, a 
series of amendments to the earlier 
books, some aspects of this whole 
family of birds, and still more pictures. 


I: My Year with the Woodpeckers 


Rare Species Fully Described 


This volume exactly follows the 
formula set out in the previous two, 
which is a very acceptable one. It 
deals with the better known species 
simply and concisely, since they are 
well covered in other works. The 
rarer species, however, are given very 
full descriptions indeed—in certain 
cases for the first time. The tribes of 
waterfowl with which the whole ex- 
haustive survey is rounded off are the 
eiders, pochards, perching ducks, 
scoters, golden-eyes, sawbills and the 
stifftail ducks. 

The difficulties involved in pre- 
paring such a work are underlined by 
one or two errors that the author has 
now discovered from the previous 
volumes. An interesting example of 
this is the case of the Australian 
magpie goose, the downy young of 
which was covered by a description 
provided by one of the American zoos. 
It was both described and illustrated 
from the description, which, being 
both the only one available and entire- 
ly plausible, was accepted without 
question and remained as fact until 
the species bred in captivity at 
Slimbridge in Gloucestershire. Here, 
loosed upon the world, was the most 
bizarre and improbable clutch of 
young, which differed not only from 
the existing description but from 
practically every other young bird 
alive. A less spectacular example was 
provided by the young of a species 
that had to be described and painted 
from a museum specimen. In this 
instance it later proved itself by living 
fact to be a brighter duckling, with 
unbelievably more contrast and gaiety 
about its plumage. 


Pictures of Great Value 


Volume IV will correct these, and 
one hopes the colour plates will as 
faithfully reproduce the corrections 
as the written word. On the whole the 
fidelity of the plates in Volume III is 
good. The reproductions are clear 
and well defined, and as_ pictures 
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A GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER CRACKING A HAZEL NUT. 

Failing to find a wide enough crevice, he held the nut with his breast 

feathers and started to make a recess in the wood. After several failures 

to crack the nut he again held it fast and continued hollowing until, as 

seen in the bottom picture, he fixed it in the right position. Pictures 
from My Year with the Woodpeckers, reviewed on this page 


of tragedy about it. 


most decorative, despite their sou 
tific intent. There is also a very 
come playfulness in the presentation 
and attitudes of the outline dra 
that are used as a key to the speck 
opposite each colour plate. Des 
small discrepancies between some 
them and the originals, the plat 
will be of great value and a far be 
guide than the typical museum sp 
men, often faded out of recogni 
and even pathetically deformed. 
This is a great addition to 
series and a very beautiful book. 
would hardly expect otherwise. 
KEITH SHACKLETON, = 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE HO 


HE destruction of the Hood by # 

Bismarck in the grey waters of th 
Denmark Strait had all the element 
The ship the a 
for 21 years had been the pride of t 
British Navy sank within two minw 
of receiving her death-blow. Out 6 
her company of 1,415 officers am 
ratings there were only three survivors 
When the news of her loss was | 
nounced, we were near the nadir of 
fortunes in Hitler’s war, and 
writer of this review, at the time in 
of the escorting destroyers of @ 
Atlantic convoy far to the eastwa 
well remembers the feeling of disma 
and blank depression with which tt 
Admiralty report was received. 
four days later there were rejoici 
The Bismarck, lost for a time and the 
miraculously found again, was reler 
lessly hunted and pounded to death, 

In The Mighty Hood (Hodder 
Stoughton, 16s.) Mr. Ernle Bradf 
tells the story of the great ship fro 
the time when she was laid down 6 
the banks of the Clyde. The 
light of her peace-time service was hi 
spectacular world cruise of 1923 
Mr. Bradford skilfully intersperses i 
record of her career with informatie 
about her culled from Admira 
records and the personal recollectio 
of many who served in her, and 
gives vivid pictures of life aboar 
on the mess-decks, in the engine root 
and gun turrets, at sea and in harbou 
whether at Gibraltar or Scapa Fl 
And then follow the months of 
and her tragic end. 


Fatal Defects 


The Hood was a beautiful shi 
the largest and in her lines the mo 
graceful, of all the battle-cruisers. 
she had fatal defects. The lessons” 
Jutland had not been thoroughly @ 
gested when she was designed and 
upper decks had not the thickness 
armour to resist plunging fire. Ow: 
to peace-time economies and w 
time stringency the mistakes wel 
never rectified. And so the vetera 
was no match for the youngest an 
most powerful warship afloat. It 
never be known for certain why h 
end was so sudden and violent, 
from the evidence, carefully weigh 
by Mr. Bradford in a _ concludin 
chapter, it is probable that a s 
from the Bismarck’s fifth salvo pen 
trated the deck and caused 
explosion in one of the Hood’s ma 
after-magazines. 

This thrilling account of a won 
ful ship is illustrated with fine phot 
graphs, and there are diagrams of the! 
fatal action of May 23-24, 1941. 

Cy 


VARIETY IN THE LOTHIANS | j 


N The Lothians (Collins, 18s.) I 

Finlay describes one of the mo 
varied areas of Scotland—the ri 
farm lands of East Lothian, with the 
unrivalled potato crops; the collier 
and open-cast workings of Mi 
lothian; and West Lothian, with to 
like Linlithgow and hills where thi 
eastern end of the Antonine Wall oni 
barred the Picts across the Rivet 
Forth. The book is illustrated wi 
over 20 fine photographs. 


a 


/ 
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ARS DESCRIBED 


designed Rover 3-litre as its best known 
car is completed by the new Rover 80 
r-cylinder and the 100 six-cylinder, the 
ter having an engine rather similar to that 
loyed in the 3-litre. The Rover 80 and 100 
lace the earlier 60, 75 and 105 models. The 
ver 80, which I have recently tested under 
ere conditions, was introduced last September 
Lhas a capacity close to that of the previous 
cylinder 75. A similar engine is used in the 
ad Rover. 
| The use of the Rover 80 as a replacement 
& both the four-cylinder 60 and the six- 
»inder 75 is partly justified by the fact that 
_ mew engine gives almost as smooth a 
» formance as that of the previous 75, while 
» serving the simplicity of and being nearly as 
*momic as that of the earlier 60. The four- 
finder engine has a capacity of 2,286 c.c., 
®@es a total power of 77 b.h.p. at the reason- 
sy low engine speed of 4,250 r.p.m. and 
Yivers its maximum torque at only 2,500 
».m. Both inlet and exhaust valves, unlike 
*\se of the previous engine, are of overhead 
+e and are pushrod operated. The moderate 
* pression ratio of 7 to 1 is used; the manu- 
‘turers recommend premium-grade fuel to 
aid any danger of pinking at lower speeds on 
+) gear. The bonnet opens widely, and accessi- 
ty to all components in the engine compart- 
‘ntis good. The oil filler is conveniently placed 
e the front of the engine, making replenish- 
mt easy from in front of the car. Unlike most 
©s the Rover is not of integral construction; 
tyugh this might tempt the theorician to 
sigest that some rigidity is lost, it does enable 
' 1); bodywork to be built on more coach-built 
_ 12s than is usual. 
_| Partly as a result of this the car is heavier 
+n most medium-sized cars at 294 cwt., but 
) 7s brings the benefit of a greater feeling of 
siidity. The front wheels are independently 
5 pended by means of coil springs and wish- 
Sues, assisted by a torsional anti-roll bar, and 
|) entire suspension assembly is connected to a 
“)$sive sub-frame. Rear suspension is by semi- 
_ © ptic leaf springs. A Laycock-de Normanville 
_ oordrive is fitted, operating on top gear only. 
» pecial switch is included in the solenoid circuit 
Hit prevents the engaging or disengaging of 
o-rdrive, unless the throttle is slightly open. 
‘e front brakes are Girling hydraulic of disc type. 
‘2 braking system is provided with vacuum 
'* vo assistance, and the amount of pedal pres- 
je required has been carefully chosen, with 
| result that it is light enough for a delicate 
ly driver, without being so light that over- 
| king could be involuntarily applied. One of 
‘| worth-while features of the Rover is the fact 
“t periodic lubrication has been almost 
ninated. The universal joints on the propeller 


eS present Rover range with the newly- 
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THE ROVER 80 


_| Makers: Rover Company, Solihull, Warwickshire 
SPECIFICATION 


THE ROVER 80 - 


Bite: £1,365 7s. 6d. 
ne. P.T. £402 7s. 6d.) 
‘jie capacity ~ 2,286 c.c. 


- 90.47 x 88.9 mm. 
\nders Four 
y Overhead pushrod 
Hip. 77 at 4,250 r.p.m. 
ih Biecettor 

_ Zenith downdraught 
) 


3rd 
9.6 secs. 


Nieleration Top 
10 12.5 sees. 


Brakes Girling hydraulic 


(dise front) 


Suspension Independent 

(front) 
Wheelbase 9 ft. 3 ins. 
Track (front) 4 ft. 43 ins. 
Track (rear) 4 ft. 34 ins. 


Overall length 14 ft. 10} ins. 
Overall width 5 ft. 52 ins. 
Overall height 5 ft. 3} ins. 


jition Coil| Ground clearance 8} ins. 
, Uifilter Full-flow | Turning circle 40 ft. 
~ iigear 14.51 to 1 | Weight 294 ewt. 
\| 2 gear 8.78 to 1 | Fuel capacity 114 galls. 

| gear 5.92 to 1| Oil capacity 11 pints 
‘dl i gear 4.30 to 1| Water capacity 174 pints 
| Urdrive 3.34 tol | Tyres © Dunlop 6.00 x 15 
 Baldrive Hypoid bevel 
\6 PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed 
86.2 m.p.h. (overdrive) 


‘4/0 14.5 secs. 13.0 secs. | Petrol consumption 


Yi) (all gears) 22.6 secs, 


21.5 m.p.g. at average 
speed of 50 m.p.h. 


RAKES: 30 to 0 in 32 ft. (93 per cent. efficiency) 
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shaft require attention at intervals of 5,000 
miles and the oil reservoirs on the swivel pins at 
15,000 miles. The hand brake lever is set verti- 
cally; but it has a handle of shepherd’s crook 
type that enables it to be out of the way of one’s 
legs and yet easily reached. 

Inspection of the Rover’s interior confirms 
that there are few cars in its class. Nowhere can 
one find evidence of shoddy workmanship, and 
the impression of luxury is heightened by the 
use of hide upholstery and polished woodwork. 
Some motorists regard such trimmings as out- 
dated, but I am among those who feel that the 
pleasure of driving in proper surroundings is 
worth having. My only complaints with the 
bodywork are that the windscreen pillars are 
too thick for good vision and that the use of 
sidelamps on top of the wings would help 
drivers to judge the car’s width more easily. 
Roof lights that make reading possible, after dark, 
a good map light, concealed so as not to dazzle 
the driver, and cubby-hole lids that fold hori- 
zontally to form picnic tables are among the 
conveniences provided. The instruments are 
grouped on a matt black panel, which can be 


THE ROVER 80. 


lowered bodily to facilitate electrical tasks. The 
dials themselves are black with white hands; the 
speedometer needle is of transparent plastic, so 
that the mileometer cannot be obscured. The 
car tested was fitted with the optional individual 
bucket seats; these are remarkably comfortable 
and so shaped that the driver and front passen- 
ger are securely held. Distance, height and rake 
can be adjusted over a good range. A slight 
slope on the floor of the luggage boot reduces its 
capacity. 

On taking the car over for test I was 
impressed right away by the great smoothness 
of the engine compared with that of the four- 
cylinder 60; the new model could easily be 
mistaken for a six-cylinder car. My first two 
days with the car were confined to London, 
so that I had ample opportunity of appreci- 
ating the car’s qualities under the circumstances 
that can become so irksome. Some quality in 
the Rover encourages gentlemanly driving in 
town traffic—one never feels like trying to beat 
other cars away from the lights—although I 
should anticipate by pointing out that hard 
driving on the open road suggests that the car 
can equally well be thought of as a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. The excellence of the heating 
and demisting system is a great boon in town 
traffic, even more than on the open road, and 
the sensitive controls for adjusting both 
temperature and quantity of air admitted give 
exactly what is wanted. It is possible to start 
from rest on 2nd gear, and it is helpful in town 
driving to retain 2nd in use until almost 30 
m.p.h. and then change directly into top gear. 
This gives quick acceleration without fussiness. 

Though the power/weight ratio of the Rover 
80 prevents it from having the sparkling 


By J. 
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acceleration of some cars of equivalent power, 
this is hardly noticed in actual use. Certainly 
the driver who consciously hurries will find that 
long trips are covered very fast, and probably 
with less tiring effects on driver and passengers 
than in the case of most cars of slightly higher 
performance. Drivers who usually cover long 
distances with more than one passenger will 
appreciate the way in which the passengers are 
equally happy in either the front or the rear. 
The standard of comfort is equally good, and 
little difference is noticed in the handling 
qualities whether one has one up or a full load. 
The earlier Rover 60 had a tendency to under- 
steer noticeably under extreme conditions. The 
new 80, however, is a neutral steerer, and this 
allows the enthusiastic driver to drive appreci- 
ably harder in security. 

The new braking system deserves high 
praise. At all times the brakes are pleasantly 
progressive and, in spite of brutal use, there 
were no signs of fading. Repeated simulated 
emergency stops were done and the car pulled 
up each time in a perfectly straight line. 
Normal braking to lower the speed slightly 


It is solidly built and conservative in both appearance and performance 


required only the lightest of pressure. The rela- 
tive positions of the accelerator and the brake 
pedal make for effortless driving, as the foot 
can be transferred without moving the 
heel from the floor. Wind roar is. noticeably 
absent at any speed with all windows shut, but 
opening the swivelling ventilators produces a 
good deal of noise. Although the car is clearly 
designed primarily with comfort and solidity in 
mind, the cornering is surprisingly good. Roll 
on corners with any load on board is kept to 
very modest limits. 

The fuel consumption averaged during my 
test was heavier than I expected, but this may 
have been partly because of the difficult condi- 
tions for much of the time. On both my trips 
the roads were snow-covered or heavy with 
slush. Although the windows are not so large 
aS on some cars, general all-round vision is 
good, and because of the high seating the 
occupants get a better feeling of airiness than in 
many cars with more glass. 

Minor items of equipment add to this 
feeling. The tools are carried in a rubber-lined 
tray beneath the fascia; slim levers mounted on 
the steering column work the headlamps as well 
as the trafficators; four good-sized pockets are 
fitted in addition to the cubby holes; and a 
horn ring is fitted. Incidentally, the flat folding 
cubby-hole lids are lined so that impedimenta 
cannot produce rattles. A switch on the fascia 
enables a reserve fuel supply of 2} gallons to be 
brought into use. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to put one’s finger on any characteristic 
of the new Rover 80 that can be criticised as 
having been done for effect. Meretriciousness 
has no part in the policy behind the develop- 
ment of successive Rovers. 
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A CENTURY OF CROQUET . 


By AMORET AND CHRISTOPHER SCOTT 


1.—TITLE PAGE OF THE CROQUET GALOP, A DANCE OF ABOUT 1865. Croquet reached England - from Ireland in the 1850s ¢| 
became widely popular in the ’60s. (Right) 2. CROQUET DRESS OF THE ’60s i 
HE game of croquet appears to have been as a diminutive of cvoche, a crook; Larousse, on ancestor of what we know to-day as croqi 
introduced into this country just about the other hand, firmly says mot anglais. for it was played on a smooth, hard rif 
100 years ago, but nobody has claimed the It is certain that a form of croquet known between paling fences; from the descriptior| 
honour of being the person to do it and the as paille maille was played in France more than the apparatus used it would appear to bh 
actual date of its introduction has been lost. 300 years ago, and Pepys, records in his Diavy combination of golf and skittles, in which | 
Even the origin of the word itself is a mystery. that on April 2, 1661, he went “‘to St. James’s_ palle or ball was struck through a mall/lj 
The Oxford Dictionary refers to the North Park, where I saw the Duke of York playing at hoop. | 
French dialect from which the word is derived Pele-Mele.’’ But pele-mele was a very distant Whether or not the game did derive fr} 
paille-maille (or pall-mall, as it eventuc 
became, giving its name to the famous Lon 
street that was developed from one of 
playing alleys in 1656), it is generally agr} 
that France was the original home of crogi} 
and that the modern form of the game fy 
reached England from there via Ireland in. 
1850s. Irish croquet was doubtless a much } 
ladylike occupation than its English success} 
the villages would play against one anot 
each player armed with a mallet made fr) 
a knotty lump of oak with a broomstick han} 
—an ideal weapon with which to finish } 
argument over the rules. 

Croquet came across the Irish Sea in so} 
unknown person’s baggage. Lord Lonsdif 
the sporting peer, was one of the first to lay ov 
court on the lawns of his home in the Lif 
District, and the popularity of the game grew 
an astonishing rate—largely helped by 
acumen of Mr. John Jaques, who purchasei 
rustic Irish set, improved it, set up a factory/ 
manufacture sets by the score, wrote sevéj 
books on the game and made himself a fort} 
in the process. 


At this stage (the early 1860s) there w) 
almost as many variants on the game as th 
were courts. The Eglinton Castle form 
croquet required a good deal of complicat 
equipment, including metal bridges over wh 
the ball had to be struck; and for this partic 
variant, it was apparently de rigueur to Wi 
red boots. The L’Etoile form involved the } 

i of twelve hoops set out in the pattern of a § 
3.—VICTORIAN PRINTS WITH CROQUET AS THEIR THEME pointed star. 


.mce in ladies’ fashions, the crinoline. 
rers of the crinoline had an unfair advant- 
4 particularly over mere men, when a little 
erfuge was needed, as pointed out in 
uet—a New Game of Skill published in 
. “There are two modes of playing the 
2. The first is the severe and self-glorifying 
| advocated by writers ... There is also 
iocial and ‘jolly’ style where a young lady is 
vn to carry her ball in the ample folds of 
dress, after it has been ungallantly driven 
to a position which she prefers, and when 
d to account she sits on the grass and 
ires her attendant squire to help her up 
re any further progress can be made, 
lucing more hearty merriment than the 
t ‘strokes of play’.”’ 
‘This delightfully happy-go-lucky attitude 
irds the serious occupation of playing 
uet was dealt a severe blow in that very 
, 1867, when Mr. Walter Jones Whitmore, 
Chastleton, Oxfordshire, near Moreton- 
larsh, organised the first-ever tourna- 
t at Evesham, Worcestershire (and in- 
atally became the first champion). In 
} he produced a voluminous book on tactics, 
held an even larger tournament at Moreton- 
larsh. 
That year also saw the rules defined 
the first time by a committee of 
rts; the wide hoops were reduced to a 
htory width and an attempt was made to 
dardise the number of hoops and pegs. 
se questions were not in fact resolved until 
years later, when it was decided that 
e, should be six hoops only and two posts— 
fate of affairs that lasted until the final 
t revision in 1922, which did away with the 
nd post. 
The speed with which the game spread in 
1860s is remarkable, although it is not 
cult to see why it became so popular. 
e than anything else, it was a game that 
d be enjoyed equally by men and women 
| children) without the women having to 
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4.—VICTORIAN TABLE CROQUET SET. 
In the foreground is a full-sized croquet ball 
for comparison 


change their clothes—no light task with bones 
and draw-strings and crinolines. There was no 
elaborate equipment needed; any reasonably 
level stretch of lawn was suitable, and that 
was a thing that almost every house could 
boast of. 

It was all the rage for ten or twenty years. 
Songs were composed about it, dances named 
after it—for example, the Croquet Galop (Fig. 1) 
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and special dresses designed for those who 
really wanted to cut a dash. Lewis Carroll 
incorporated it in Alice in Wonderland in 
1865, with a flamingo for a mallet and a long- 
suffering hedgehog for a ball; Punch published 
a long ode in 1866, of which the following is 
part: 


Whence Croquet sprang to benefit the 
earth, 
What happy garden gave the pastime 
birth, 
What cunning craftsman carved its graceful 
tools, 


Whose oval teaching fixed its equal rules- 
Sing, Jaques, thou apostle of the game! 


Many indoor varieties of the game, known 
as parlour, carpet or table croquet, appeared in 
the shops. The following advertisement ap- 
peared in a journal in 1862. “‘Table Croquet. 
An adaptation of the well-known outdoor game, 
played on an ordinary dining-table. The set 
(packed in box complete) contains a french- 
polished miniature Croquet Stand, mallets, 
balls, weighted arches, starting pegs, &c., 
price 14s. Larger size, with green cloth cushions 
to prevent the balls rolling off, 21s.; ditto, 
superior qualities 30s. and 42s.” A _ table 
croquet set is illustrated in Fig. 4, with a full- 
sized ball for comparison. 

Since the 1860s, croquet has lost something 
of its charm—inevitably, one supposes, with the 
loss of the picturesque dresses that were so 
much in keeping with the tempo of the game 
and the formation of hard-and-fast rules that 
frowned on (among other crimes) the placing of a 


dainty foot upon the opponent’s ball. Now 
there are test matches, whole libraries of 
books on tactics and methods, invincible 


gentlemen (and ladies), and of course a new 
language; one well known book on the game 
has a chapter headed Penultimate Peel before 
Making Three-back. But croquet remains one 
ofthe more peaceful forms of summer recreation; 
the gentle click of the balls on a green lawn isa 
soothing sound. 


| A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


| NE of the first mistakes I made in 1960 was 
| to buy the wrong sort of diary. It was, I 
remember, the best one left on the sta- 


ie counter, under the remaining calendars 
: January day. Most of the other diaries 


e€ specially prepared for schoolgirls, boy 
ats and motor-cyclists. The chosen one (but 
tas Hobson’s choice) is free from any bias of 
' kind, and gives the exact times of sunrise 
sunset, which I value. But the compiler has 
oted page after page to the question of 
yme and expenditure, culminating in a stern 
ual cash summary. It would be sad, even if 
were capable of such a thing, to spend so 
ch time and space on figures, and so little on 
ughts and observations. 


* Ok OK 


is my own capacity, I know, that is at fault. 


in the pages of his Journals? That Journal 
| been invented by his Welsh acquaintance, 
Hon. Daines Barrington, whose enquiring 
lect devised a rigid arrangement of narrow 
imns for the recordings of thermometer and 
ometer, inches of rain and size of hailstones, 
vearances of plants, birds and _ insects. 
first Gilbert White, having a well ordered 
id and a freshly trimmed quill pen, kept 
ctly within his Journal’s limits; but soon— 
dur great profit—the diarist broke his bonds 
| wrote what he wished to write, often 
ught across the furrows of his columns. 
tead of the particulars of ‘“‘celestial phe- 
aena and auroras” which Barrington suggest- 
(one imagines him a little like Shake- 
are’s Glendower), Gilbert White tells us 
v he cured the great parlour chimney 
smoking, that his white spotted bantam 
has started to lay and that the number of 
nephews and nieces is increased to fifty-one. 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


Here are some of his entries for the last 
weeks of February between the years 1768 
and 1790: 

February 20. Field-crickets have opened 
their holes, and stand in the mouths of them 
basking in the sun. 

February 23. Skylarks would sing if the 
wind would permit. 

February 24. Cucumber plants thrive. 

February 25. The missel-thrush sings. 

February 28. Violets abound. 


* Kk * 


OW does he contrive to say so much in so 

few words? Perhaps a masculine mind 
helps, for it is true that all the great diarists 
have been men. Women seem to need more 
space, as my Own inconspicuous efforts proved 
when I took a bundle of old diaries from 
a drawer and began to look through the 
pages. 

A year ago we were in Morocco, and I 
read: “Saw storks nesting on the walls and 
heard their bills clapping (a lucky sign). Peach 
blossom out and fig leaves unfurling.” On 
March 1 we celebrated St. David’s Day by 
buying leeks and freesias in the market of 
Rabat, and four days later we gathered armfuls 
of wild purple irises at dusk in the wide brown 
fields. 

After reading so far I was like a tippler and 
wanted more, and there it was for the asking, 
although not always written in the “fair and 
handsome handwriting’ that Gilbert White 
recommended. Here is an entry for a March 
day of a previous year: “‘Drove out of Jeru- 
salem towards Nablus after tea. Back through 
little blossomy villages—pear, apple and 
apricot.” 

Then a few days later, ‘““Oleanders out in 
bed of streams beyond Jordan,” followed 
surprisingly by “Drove over 6 ft. snake (Black 


Syrian),’’ which brings back the memory of the 
bump,/and of how the car was reversed by our 
Arab driver so that the poor creature should be 
completely ironed out. 


* * 


UT it is the Cyprus diaries that pluck at my 

heart-strings. February 24, seven years 
ago, was a day of perfect spring weather. 
“Hills silvery with olives and shining with 
almond blossom.” Five years ago, on a Feb- 
ruary morning, three of us rode on donkeys toa 
spring in the forest. ‘Brilliant anemones” 
runs the entry, and then “‘Walk in forest. 
Path strewn with muscari and orchis, cyc- 
lamen and ranunculus.’”’ That brings back the 
taste of mountain air, the crimson stems of the 
arbutus, and the green-coated foresters coming 
out of their hut in smiling welcome. Green days 
and blue days. Scent of lemon blossom, 
sound of sheeps’ bells and running water. 
There was the day we saw the fox and the 
golden eagle; the day we walked along the edge 
of the barley under the olive trees, and found a 
little valley full of warblers; the Roman tear- 
bottle that we picked up on the sea shore at 
Lambousa. 

It is wiser to close the pages and turn 
instead to Gilbert White, who all his life 
refused promotion lest he should have to 
leave his native Selborne; better to read in his 
Journal that ‘‘Bees gather on the crocus,” and 
how it was proved by immersing Timothy the 
tortoise in water that he did not naturally 
belong to that element. Meantime my own 
diary for 1960 lies neglected, and there is at 
least room in its paltry pages to write that we 
dug up primrose roots from a sequestered 
part of the wood and planted them in the new 
garden we are making, and that the great 
spotted woodpecker has been haunting our 
bird table. 
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BIRDS OF A NORFOLK REED-BED | 
Written and Illustrated by W. eee ee ee he 


Norfolk coastline runs as smooth as the 

curve on a ’cello’s shoulder. But the road 
that hugs it, never far from the sea, wanders in 
and out as if it had all the time in the world, 
striking off at right angles when it feels like it, 
zigzagging through innumerable villages—Over- 
strand and Sidestrand, Mundesley, Paston of 
ancient memory, Bacton and Walcott, Happis- 
burgh, with its church graciously lording it over 
the barley fields, Whimpwell Green and Sea 
Palling with its back to the dunes and its stump 
of a windmill. A lane rather than a highway, 
and emphatically not the road for anyone in a 
hurry. How much farther to Horsey? 

At Horsey Mere the Broadland waterways 
come to a dead end. Hemmed in by reed-beds 
which stretch for miles and on the seaward side 
by bleak salt-marshes, this private water sees 
many a yacht and cabin-cruiser spin round it on 
a summer’s day, but few remain for any length 
of time, even at the height of the season. 
Access on foot is barred—no noisy staithe here, 
no inn at the waterside with its crowds of 
roisterers after closing time—and by boat the 
only exit and entrance is by way of the Meadow 
Dyke. All the way from Horsey to Potter 
Heigham the reed-heads heave and sway in the 
low wind. East Anglia is indeed a world apart, 
and this is one of its most out-of-the-way 
corners. 

When at last I got there, in the white blaze 
of July, a fresh breeze was frisking the empty 
mere. Red admirals and peacocks galore sunned 
themselves on the baked clay path along the top 
of the dyke; and by the little footbridge was a 
muddy slipway where the coypus emerged, 


\ROM Cromer round to Great Yarmouth the 


FEMALE BEARDED TIT AND YOUNG. 
bearded tit really at home” 


COCK BEARDED TIT AT HIS NEST IN THE HEART OF A NORFOLK REED- BEI 


‘The cock is a midget harlequin, a Hop o’ my Thumb” “4 


‘* Only among the reeds is the 


dripping, to take a short cut after dark. On the one hand wi 
the marshes, featureless save for a clump or two of trees ani} 
a few sheep grazing in the distance; on the other the blon 
expanse of the reed prairie. 

No haunt is so well screened from prying eyes as a ree 
bed. Even when it is permissible to do so, one cannot foreé) 
passage through the crackling straw without the guilty feelin) 
of violating a sanctum, and after the first few yards any sens 
of direction is quickly lost. In any case it is very ‘ench 
find a nest, most of all a bearded tit’s. One might search ff 
weeks, trampling the ground flat, without ever finding suc { 
a nest. Invariably it is low down, inches above water-level}, 
where the stems are closest and impenetrable. Moreover, it i} a 
built of the dried leaves of the reeds that support it, lined 4) 
often as not with the fronds of Phragmites or the fur of thi 
lesser reed-mace, with the result that it is literally under a 
searcher’s nose. Had it not been for the kindness of Majo}, a 
Anthony Buxton’s keeper, Mr. Creese, whose flair for pimfj,, 
pointing nests amounts almost to genius, I should nae 
wasted my time. 

Beyond argument, the bearded tit is the darling of all. in 
Broadland birds. Exotic-looking, gay, ever elusive, rare, iM, le 
belongs to the reed-bed as no other species, not even thif, 
bittern, can be said to belong. It is rare in every sense of thih., 
word, both numerically and in being restricted to a highl!|, 
specialised habitat, as well as in the sense that we have i}. 
mind when we speak of rare Ben Jonson, implying the posses}; fe 
sion of exceptional qualities. For the systematist also thi}; 
bearded tit poses its own unique problems, for, whatever els) 
it is, Panurus is clearly not a tit. Reedling, the old-fashione(, , 
Suffolk name for it, seems altogether more appropriate. at 


y 


anatomy, its plumage, its behaviour—everything about it 
captivatingly different. hs 
A decade or so ago the bearded tit came near to extinctiol} ii 
as a British breeding species. Whether or not the entire popula}, 
tion was wiped out, as was rumoured at the time, is uncer tai}, 
and to this day no one can say how far the subsequent recoven} a 
has been due to the importing of new blood from abroad ant}; 
how far to natural regeneration. Normally the bearded t 
is a very sedentary bird, never stirring far from its reedyf,,. 
quarters, but the possibility of the bird’s crossing the narrovyy, 
seas cannot be ruled out. Whatever the cause, the fact is tha}. 
bearded tits are now flourishing in suitable areas up and dows} My 
the Norfolk and Suffolk coasts. 4 
How long this happy state of affairs continues will depen() 
largely upon the effectiveness of conservation policies alrea 
in operation. Obviously, species like this that are confined a 
one particular type of habitat are at a serious disadvantagi 
in the modern world. Where change is the order of the daj 
any creature that cannot adapt itself to new situations i, 
doomed to perish sooner or later, unless steps are taken t hi 
preserve it in ecological enclaves that allow ef its survival. Thi 


>tion that the bearded tit inspires in all who 
ie the good fortune to watch it probably 
sirds the best guarantee of its future in mar- 
4 lJ lands that for centuries have been whittled 
4 y by drainage engineering. 
| || The cock is a midget harlequin, a Hop 0’ my 
‘))mb. His blue-grey face with its drooping 
)jik moustaches is set off by a golden bill that 
“a\ts as if it had been modelled in wax. His 
y is red-roan and rich cinnamon, gored with 
te and black in the wings, his tail elongated 
| constantly switching this way and that as he 
|ddles the reed-stems. The female is plainer, 
-a ting the facial markings that give her partner 
‘W)yuizzical air. For so small a bird, the bearded 
imakes heavy weather of flying, twirling and 
© wing its tail as it flits along, almost as if it 
se overloaded at the rear. After dipping 
‘vard for ten or twenty yards at the most it 
‘ips back into cover. Only among the reeds, 
»iincing and climbing from stem to stem or 
5 ping about in the sedges, is it really at home. 
the best of times, then, it is not an easy bird 
“esee, and in windy weather it lies low and 
“elses to show itself. In addition to being so 
He: ‘etive, it has no recognisable song, only a 
“jt musical chime, inaudible at any distance 
+» best heard in the frozen hush of midwinter 
“yn the birds move about in straggling 
/¢.panies. 
But now the breeze was stiffening from the 
™% Overhead the reed-heads swished and 
“\spered among themselves, but at. ground 
©:l all was calm. In the ordinary way gum- 
/») ts would have been essential, but after weeks 
Pp irought the oozy verges of the mere were 
ti ler dry. Nosmoking here, for a stray spark 
r ‘tht easily have started a blaze that would 
)e spread for miles. For once it was a relief to 
‘1k beneath the tent flap and escape from the 
= te of the sun; and the great god Pan himself 
1d not have been happier than I was at the 
Yught of renewing my {féte-d-téte with the 
edlings. 

‘In the bowered nest the four chicks 
“inert. Since my previous visit twenty-four 
‘irs previously they had grown visibly and 
wie already sprouting their first buff feathers: 
“Mr. Creese remarked, they reminded him of 
“pberries, which are not ready for picking one 
= ning and are over-ripe the next. 

| Though the hide had been moved close to 
‘i nest, there was no taking one’s eyes off the 
®t for a moment. When feeding their young 
sae bearded tits are quite ludicrously tame: I 
miember the late Jim Vincent showing me a 
pr that never stopped creeping in and out, 

jardless of the five or six people who~had 
~wded around to watch them. But not these 
©). For some reason the cock was shy and 
mitrustful, sneaking about in the background 
mst of the time. Food was given every twenty 
Hutes. Possibly the unusually dry con- 
fiions had led to a shortage of insects that 
tide food-gathering more difficult, though I 
Unk not; the longer one watches birds the 
Hire one realises the important part played by 
hjividual differences in determining the réles of 
t) sexes. The fact that in this particular case 
t) female was much more the assiduous of the 
§) is neither here nor there. 

_| Each was a model of stealth. The routine 
Wis always the same. A surreptitious tip- 
| announced the fact that one of them had 
i 


> ek 4 ee 


\pped in somewhere near at hand—just 


ere was anybody’s guess, for thereafter there 
‘Ws'never a hint of a sound as the visitor 
bled its way inch by inch towards the nest. 
en, from one side a mousy face appeared, 
Whdrew for a moment and then popped out 
in, as the bird leaned forward to cram its 
kful of black flies into the outstretched 
Bpes. That done, it climbed rapidly into the 
Slight and flew away. At times this ultra- 
‘@)\tious approach took the fledglings themselves 
Bisurprise: the bird was upon them before they 
id rear their skinny throats. 
| By this time the morning’s breeze had 
Difed up into half a gale. It was late afternoon 
zady and time for my next call, no matter 
Div reluctant I might feel at tearing myself 
ay from this prettiest of marionette shows. 
the same, when I plunged on through the 
id-forest and came to the reed-warblers’ nest 
t hundred yards at the most, though the 
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distance seemed much greater, as it always does 
when the view is curtained off before and behind 
as one goes—I began to regret having made the 
move. 

With the wind as rough as it was, any 
chance of success seemed out of the question, 
and when I saw what had happened to the hide, 
which had fallen over on its side with the sail- 
cloth ballooning wildly in the air, I was on the 
point of giving it up as hopeless. Parting the 
matted stems, I half expected to find that the 
chicks had been flung out; but no, they were 
still huddled inside the grassy cup. The nest 
was neatly threaded on to its three main sup- 
ports and was as safe as houses, yielding to the 
shocks and stresses of the tousling wind without 


REED-WARBLER STRADDLING THE STEMS IN A TYPICAL ATTITUDE. 


tilting unduly. It was a shallower nest than the 
typical reed-warbler’s, most of which are six to 
seven inches deep, and shaped like ice-cream 
cones, but it served. 

While I was on my hands and knees, doing 
what I could to knock some sort of shape into a 
hide which had taken leave of its senses, 
shuddering, twitching and bellying out as if 
possessed, one of the birds nipped in behind me, 
settled on the side of the nest and calmly fed the 
young ones in full view. Evidently I might just 
as well not have been there. Such obliviousness 
in the face of danger took my breath away. I 
knew, of course, that reed-warblers could be 
extremely confiding at the nest, and that the 
urge to feed the young overmasters every fear, 
even in species that are by nature retiring and 
suspicious, but this pair’s trustfulness had to be 
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seen to be believed. To ignore me like this was 
the most touching compliment they could have 
paid. For the next hour and a half they went 
about their work unceasingly and without fuss, 
maintaining a minute-by-minute shuttle-service. 
Occasionally they returned together, but more 
often separately, each preoccupied with its own 
side of the business. 

Here again silence was the unbroken rule. 
Everywhere along the dykes or hidden in the 
fringes of the mere reed-warblers were in full 
song, chirping, chortling, breaking out in lyric 
phrases, relapsing into croaks, a subdued, medi- 
tative sound that babbles on as tirelessly as the 
flow of waters in a pebbly brook. But not here. 
In the vicinity of the nest the birds were mute. 


“The nest 
was neatly threaded on to its three main supports and was as safe as houses i 


When I left them the pair were as busy as 
ever. The wind had fallen, worn out after its 
daylong tantrums, and the sun was going down 
in a flame-coloured haze, the orange ‘sky of 
evening. A bittern rose from the ditch, dangling 
its legs. Alone, | paused at the last stile, 
enjoying the fading brightness of a perfect 
summer time, the great quietness of the reed- 
beds, charmed into stillness at last. A clod 
thrown into the rushes was all that was needed 
to break that calm, enough to start off every 
reed-warbler within earshot. A pleasing medley, 
all stops and starts, not so vehement as the 
sedge-warbler’s song yet delivered con brio, this 
chirruping madrigal was attuned to its setting, 
expressive of the sweet content of a bird whose 
nest, like Christina Rossetti’s heart, is in a 
watered shoot. 
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OME time ago there was a little argument 
S in the Dormy House at Rye on the abstruse 

subject of having the left thumb under 
the shaft at the top of the swing. Sam Snead 
had declared that that was where it ought 
to be, and one enthusiastic student was not 
convinced. He begged a club of mine from a 
prehistoric store that I keep in my sitting- 
room and returned with a spoon, a very old 
friend indeed that I insisted must share my 
old age in exile. Its sole is rounded, and the 
head, almost microscopically small, bears in 
letters now nearly indecipherable the inscription 
“Pug.” The word admirably describes the club, 
which is essentially pug-faced or pug-nosed. The 
only other name that could be at all appropriate 
would be one I heard J. H. Taylor apply to a 
little bullet-headed spoon with which he did 
deadly execution when he won by many strokes 
the Open Championship at Deal in 1909. His 
cleek, he said, had been misbehaving and so he 
had to use “this Toby gentleman.” It certainly 
did its job. 


The Coming of the Bulger 


I don’t think any club quite like Pug or 
Toby is to be found nowadays, and that has set 
me thinking about the fashions in golf clubs that 
I have seen come and go in the course of a mis- 
spent life. I go back very far, back to the time 
when men pitched with lofting irons and there 
were no mashies. Likewise I remember, a little 
dimly I admit, the coming of the bulger, the 
head of which was so small by comparison with 
the long-faced clubs of an elder fashion that 
that rather opinionated old party, the Rev. J. G. 
McPherson, declared the older players would 
have been afraid of missing the ball with it. 
However, I am not going back quite so far as 
that, but rather to the last year or two of the 
19th century. And I begin once more with J. H. 
Taylor, who took for a while to playing with 
extremely short wooden clubs. I have always 
felt the unholy fascination of short clubs. They 
have something of the same charm as have 
puppies and kittens and these were the sweetest 
clubs; I can see them now, with a piece of red 
fibre let into their pretty little faces. 

They were very like the clubs with which 
that excellent cricketer-golfer, Mr. E. H. 
Buckland, used by a miracle of timing to hit so 
far, and since Mr. Buckland was a master at 
Winchester and J. H. was for a little while the 
professional there, that may have been the 
origin of these deceptively seductive little 
fellows. A great many people fell for them; I 
was head over ears in love with them, but we all 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SPITTING ON 
THE COIN 


IR,—In A Countryman’s Notes of 
January 7 Ian Niall recounted how, 
after he had tipped the local carrier 
2s., the man went off spitting upon 
the coin, “probably indicating that he 
considered the tip inadequate.”’ 
When an old-fashioned country- 
man spits upon a coin received in the 
nature of a tip, it is for luck—prob- 
ably for the donor—though of this I 
am not positive, because I never 
enquired.—W. MAINWARING-BURTON, 
Marsham Lodge, Gervard’s Cross, 
Buckinghamshire. 


FASCIATED FORSYTHIA 


S1r,—The accompanying photograph 
illustrates a phenomenon that is be- 
coming increasingly common. The 
specimen is a twig of forsythia that 
has become fasciated: that is to say, 
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FASHIONS AND FANCIES 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


found out sooner or later, I think, that they 
made too hard work of the game. [I still re- 
member one really rather good shot that I 
played with one of them, a full brassey shot at 
Hoylake (with a gutty ball of course), but it must 
have been an expiring effort, for I soon went back 
to more normal clubs. 

A year or two later fashion took an exactly 
opposite turn and all the world went in for the 
Dreadnoughts. I mean the amateur world, for 
the professionals were not thus easily swept off 
their feet. The Dreadnoughts, called after the 
famous ironclad of that name, had very long 
shafts. They were made originally by that 
admirable club-making artist, Gibson of West- 
ward Ho!, and they hit the ball a long way in the 
hands that could wield them. I think the player 
who chiefly flattered them was Osmund Scott. 
He was not very big himself but he had the most 
perfect swing imaginable, long by contrast with 
those of to-day but of wonderful beauty and 


power, and some of the drives that he hit with — 


his Dreadnought could be excelled only, if at all, 
by Edward Blackwell. Of course I bought one; 
as I remember, one had to wait ina queue, so busy 
was Gibson kept in supplying the demand, but 
I came to the conclusion that Dreadnoughts 
were not in my way. Soin time did a good many 
other people and the world went back for a 
while to shafts of normal length. 


Club that Felt like an Eel 


Indeed, I do not remember any violent 
change of fashion for a long time, except for a 
tendency towards the large, flat heads which 
were called baps, presumably after those 
excellent ingredients of a Scottish breakfast. 
Andrew Kirkaldy indeed described them by 
another striking similitude, but it is, alas, not 
for printing. I am not aware that they had any 
particular merit or originality, and then after 
another interval came the exciting advent of 
the limber shaft, which felt rather like an eel 
or alternatively a piece of string with a stone 
tied to the end of it. For a while it seemed 
beyond doubt to rejuvenate players who had 
lost something of their length and also their 
accuracy. 

Moreover, though it obviously lent itself 
to a leisurely swing, some of those who profit- 
ed by it swung like greased lightning. One of 
the most striking performances with it I ever 
saw was that of Roger Wethered in one of his 
many victories in the President’s Putter. His 
driving had become rather, in fact decidedly, 
erratic, and yet with this particularly slithery 
and eel-like specimen of the limber shaft he 


FASCIATED TWIG OF FORSYTHIA. This may have come about 
through the twig’s being banged against a wall 


See letter: Fasciated Forsythia 
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kept, as I remember it, remarkably 7 i | 
the winds that blow at Rye in Jame 


if you can’t play with it you’ll be able to es 
an article about it,’ and that was its main use| 
It was not that-T drove particularly ill with it} 
but it was a fallacious club. It gave me the 
impression that I was hitting the ball twenty) 
yards farther, but hard, irrefutable facts, anc) 
the landmarks in my field, with which I was) 
all too familiar, proved that, far from getting 
longer, I was, if possible, shorter. I think thai} 
was my last adventure in buying clubs: nor cai 
I recall any violent change of fashion since—) 
that is to say, in the matter of wooden clubs. j 


Buying Packs of Irons 


The modern golfer, whom I alternativel 
envy for his apparent opulence and pity for hi 
recklessness;.seems rather to buy iron clubs; no 
one at a time as we used to do in the consulshi 
of Plancus, but in whole packs. The eminent 4) 
devises a set of irons from No. 1 to No. 9 an 
people rush to buy them. Then the equall 
illustrious Y produces another set of his owi} 
particular design and X’s clubs are cast aw ayy 
in the stampede to buy these still newer anc 
more glorious ones. I am sometimes invited t 
inspect and waggle them and they all seem t 
me beautiful clubs, if sometimes perhaps rathe 
too powerful for the ordinary weaklings of gol 
but for the life of me I cannot see so very mucl} 
difference between them. I would never deny 
that it is great fun to buy new clubs, but Ia 
sometimes almost relieved that I am preserve 
from temptation. 

I have said nothing about putters, since thi 
fashion in them is for ever changing. “ Aye,’) 
said Old Tom Morris to a friend of mine wh« 
ecstatically showed him a new putter, ‘ ‘you'l} 
be very well pleased with that for a day or two. | 
There is perhaps little more to be said. Yet al 
the moment I observe a steady increase in thi 
use of centre-shafted putters and, as far as thi 
club matters at all as compared with the maij 
and the stroke, I have a feeling that this is 
wise change. What does a little surprise me 
the almost complete abandonment of thi 
wooden or aluminium putter in favour of som¢ 
form of cleek, and under the head of ‘“‘cleek’’ | 
include the centre-shafted club of metal such a} 
Hogan, for instance, uses. The original centre} 
shafted club, the Schenectady of aluminium tha] 
Walter Travis made popular about 55 years ag 
was an excellent club and some day anoth 
great player may make it fashionable again. 


when I accompanied my grandmothe} 
in a sociable on those roads, and th} 
indignation of coachman and footmai| 
as they halted to hold the horses unde} 
their blinkers while the vulgar littl) 
Tram shuffled by. } 

Of the stations that Mr. Levy) 
attributes to Co. Armagh, only Tynan} 
the junction with the G.N.R. belong) 
to the Primatial County. The railwa)) 
chiefly served Tyrone and Fermanagh] 
He omits from his euphonious list th) 
little one-branched station of Kil) 
sampson, referred to by Mary Crawshay), 
as Delilah Junction. 

The C.V.R. appeared in thi 
captured German war maps of Ireland} 
though already dismantled, to thi 
delight of those who knew.—SHAN? 
Lesiiz, 5, Morpeth Mansions} 
London, S.W.1. 1 


EUSTON AND THE 
HARDWICKS 


the stem has been flattened to several 
times its normal breadth, and the 
resultant spatulate formation appears 
scored with striations, so that the 
terminal growth is somewhat like a 
small flat bundle of rods (fasces). 
Such fasciation is often the result 
of physical damage. For instance, 


in this example the forsythia branch 
has probably been repeatedly blown 
by the wind against a near-by wall; 
but it has been suggested that a 
similar effect could be brought about 
by misapplication of chemical sprays. 
—BERNARD MALONE, 11, Richmond 
Hill, Clifton, Bristol, 8. 


MEMORIES OF THE C.V.R. 
From Siv Shane Leslie, Bt. 

S1r,—Mr. Levy (Correspondence, Feb- 
ruary 11) was not the only reader of 
Evelyn Barrett’s article on the 
Clogher Valley Railway to be deeply 
moved. I read and re-read it and I 
remembered early days in the ’90s, 


Srr,—I was interested in your editoria 
note of February 4 defending | 
Hardwicks, father and son, in th} 
building of Euston Station. Phili 
Hardwick’s massive triumphal arc} 
has been described by John Betjema 
as ‘‘the noblest thing in London,” an 
certainly few monuments of Quee 


/ 


/ptoria’s reign are more secure in our 
‘miration. 
. Hardwick’s intention was that the 
tthern heights should be seen from 
thin the frame of the supporting 
ric columns, but the building in 
81 of the central block of the Euston 
ytel spoiled the original plan, which 
visaged the arch as an obvious 
‘\teway to the North. 
| The spacious Hall was designed 
| Philip Hardwick and carried out 
_| his son, Philip Charles Hardwick, 
the Romano-lonic-style. Building 
gan in 1846 and continued for three 
Jars at a cost of about £150,000. 
| In the Heal Collection of St. 
imcras historical material, now in the 
ssession of the Borough Council, are 
‘|merous cuttings and illustrations 
lating to the making of Euston 
ation, and the collection as a whole 
freely available to all who are inter- 
‘ted.—W. A. Taytor, Borough 
‘brarian, St. Pancras Town Hail, 
\uston Road, N.W.1. 


FOR CRUSHING FURZE 


R,—The enclosed photograph shows 
/furze-crusher that can still be used. 
| In the past, furze was used, 
‘ticularly at this time of year, as 
‘dder for horses. It was cut, tied in 
‘amdles and crushed for use at once. 
/ater, as other food-stuffs were grown, 
js use gradually died out. It is not 
{ any great nutritional value.— 
|. E. CoLLier (Mrs.), Whinfield, South 
‘vent, Devon. 


WEALTHY GUNSMITHS 
| OF BIRMINGHAM 


‘1R,—Following the article Guns, 
voof Marks and the Law, by W. J. 
Veston (January 21), the enclosed 
hotograph of a 19th-century trade 
ard may be of interest. It is of a 
tirmingham gunsmith, and the artist, 
lgimton, has certainly made the most 
f Birmingham’s eminence in the gun 
rade, since he has copied almost 
\xactly the martial trophy incorporat- 
hg the Royal Arms (shown in the 
econd photograph) over the entrance 
ifthe Birmingham Proof House. 

| This flamboyant advertisement 
llso reflects the prosperity of the gun 
tade, which reached its height during 
ihe American Civil War, when some 
1000 men were employed. Barrel 
nakers could earn up to £50 a week.— 
M. U. Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry Cot- 
age, Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 
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STONE FURZE-CRUSHER, FORMERLY 


USED TO PROVIDE 


FODDER FOR HORSES 


See letter: For Crushing Furze 


BIRDS IN A SURREY 

GARDEN 
Sir,—In reply to the writer of the 
letter Gathering of Tits (February 4), 
I can go perhaps slightly better. Re- 
cently here in Surrey I had a great tit 
on one side of a hanging wire scrap- 
basket, a blue tit on the other side, 
and on the bird-table was a coal-tit 
in company with a pair of long-tailed 
tits. 

Although we only moved into 
this house by the side of Broadwater 
Lake about three months ago, I have 
already recorded no fewer than 29 
varieties of birds. A lone swan and 
mallard come to the garden to be fed 
and moorhens swim in our new gold- 
fish pond. 

The long-tailed tits have quite 
adopted our garden; they play and 
sport on the ground near our windows 
and haunt the bird-table and hanging 
basket and bones, frequently driving a 
great spotted woodpecker from these. 
They are the most pretty and fascin- 
ating of all the birds ——Dapune E. 
Moak er (Mrs.), Lady of the Lake, 
Burwood Park, Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey. 


STANDING THEIR GROUND 


S1r,—The shell of a half Stilton cheese 
in two pieces and a half coconut have 
attracted simultaneously three blue 


VICTORIAN TRADE CARD OF A BIRMINGHAM GUNSMITH. 
PROOF HOUSE, FROM WHICH THE ONE ON THE TRADE CARD WAS PROBABLY COPIED 


See letter: Wealthy Gunsmiths of Birmingham 


tits, two long-tailed tits, a great tit, 
and a coal-tit; a marsh tit and another 
coal-tit queued up, and a nuthatch, 
true to form, attacked through the 
rind from outside, as if it were bark. 
On one day as many as four long- 
tailed tits paid regular visits, and a 
pair of them stood their ground to all 
the other tits and two starlings. They 
also fed on the ground, together with 
chaffinches and hedge-sparrows.— 
S. P. W. Corbett, Woking, Surrey. 


A GOOD SELECTION 


S1r,—Recently we saw a great, a 
coal, a blue, a willow and five long- 
tailed tits on a piece of cheese rind. 
My husband also thinks a marsh tit 
was there, but we have not verified 
this. The rind hangs close to the 
dining-room window, and even the 
long-tails are becoming unafraid when 
we move near.—M. Maupsray (Mrs.), 
The Manor House, Woodside, near 
Lymington, Hampshire. 


RAILWAYS INTO ROADS? 


S1r,—I was glad to see that your foot- 
note to Mr. Douglass’s letter in your 
issue of January 28 on the subject of 
converting railways into roads makes 
an important point about the limita- 
tions of such conversion. 

In a second letter, Mr. B. Josce- 
lyne says that railway modernisation 


39) 


is costing £1,600 million, with ‘“‘little 
or no return to reduce the annual 
deficit of £75 million or more.”’ How 
does he know? We are still only at the 
beginning of the modernisation plan, 
much of which is essentially long- 
term, and, encouraging though the 
first results have been, they are as 
nothing compared with our expecta- 
tions of the future. Moreover, traffic 
is showing a definite recovery owing 
to intensified commercial activity— 
clear evidence that the railways are 
by no means the “‘dead duck’”’ that 
Brigadier Lloyd, chief advocate of the 
“railways into roads” theme, is always 
trying to make out. 

We have recently seen in London 
the chaos that follows a stoppage on the 
underground railways. Do your cor- 
respondents really wish to impose a 
permanent state of chaotic congestion 
upon the country?—J. H. BREBNER, 
British Tyvansport Commission, 222, 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


ALREADY CONVERTED 

S1R,—I was interested in the letter on 
and photograph of the disused railway 
that is now being used as a road at 
Harrogate (February 4). 

Although the photograph .tends 
to make the road look narrow, it is in 
fact 26-30 feet wide. This is ample for 
cars, which are seldom more than 
6 feet wide, and quite adequate for 
trucks and buses of 7-8 feet in width. 

If it was properly surfaced it 
would be among the finest stretches 
of road in England, and would com- 
pare very well in width with most 
trunk roads.—A. T. WatTKINsoNn, 3, 
Otley Road, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 


NO ALTERNATIVE? 

Sir,—There is only one alternative to 
railway conversion: road _ building. 
As one who was concerned, a few 
years ago, with the problem of routing 
a proposed new motor road through 
one of the Home Counties, I can only 
think with horror of what a road- 
building programme of adequate 
size would do to our countryside in 
the next decade. It is not just a 
question of a few more miles of 
motorway such as the M1 each year. 
The number of additional vehicles 
that we shall have on the roads in the 
next seven to eight years (7 million) 
would, if stationary and packed 
together, cover every square inch of 
the surface of 1,650 miles of road like 
the M1. This illustration will help to 
create a mental picture of the grim 


(Right) TROPHY ABOVE THE ENTRANCE OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
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MEMORIAL BRASS IN ADDERBURY 
CHURCH, OXFORDSHIRE. The date on the 


brass is February 30, 1508 
See letter: A Double Leap Year? 


effects on rural Britain of providing 
new roads for free movement of traffic 
in the motor age. 

Having provided adequate roads, 
and freed our traffic at such cost, we 
should then inevitably find that we 
had knocked the last nail into the 
coffin of the railways, because not 
only would the additional vehicles 
have filched most of their remaining 
traffic, but they would be carrying it 
under such conditions that the 
railways could not hope to compete. 
We should therefore be left with 
20,000 miles of redundant railway 
routes which could have provided the 
basis of a far better system of roads, 
without desecration of the country- 
side. 

Our ancestors having constructed 
the whole of the railway system in 
a horse-and-cart age, can anyone 
seriously maintain that to-day we 
could not convert the railways to what- 
ever shape, form or width of road may 
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be considered necessary? 
—M. . DovuGLASsS, 
Hallams Heath, Shamley 
Green, Guildford, Surrey. 


A DOUBLE LEAP 
YEAR? 


S1r,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of a brass in Ad- 
derbury Church, Oxford- 
shire. It is a portrait of 
Jane Smyth, who died in 
1508. The remarkable 
thing about this brass is 
the date—February 30. 
—REECE WINSTONE, 23, 
Hyland Grove, Henbury 
Hill, Bristol. 


A TOTEM POLE 
IN SURREY 


Sir,—I was interested 
in the old pictures of 
Virginia Water, Surrey, 
reproduced in your issues 
of November 19 and 
December 24, 1959. The 
accompanying photo- 
graphs show quite a 
different scene. 

At the bottom of 
one of the glades is a 
totem pole 100 ft. high, 
which dominates this end 
of the lake. It was pre- 
sented to her Majesty the 
Queen by the Government and people of 
British Columbia, ‘“‘as a token of their 
loyalty and affection and to preserve 
the memory of the centenary of 
British Columbia, 1858-1958.’ The 
height of the pole represents these 
100 years—one foot for each year. 
Totem poles have no religious sig- 
nificance, but are in the nature of 
a family tree, This particular pole was 
designed and carved by Chief Mungo 
Martin of the Kwakiutl, the most 
famous living craftsman of the art. 

The figures on the pole are, from 
the top reading downwards: man with 
large hat; beaver; old man; thunder- 
bird; sea otter; raven; whale; double- 
headed snake; halibut man; and cedar 
man (shown in the second photograph). 

The pole is cut from a single log 
and weighs 27,000 lb. It was erected 
by the 3rd Field Squadron of the 22nd 
Field Engineer Regiment, in June, 
1958. It also symbolises. the close 
association existing between British 
Columbia and the Royal Engineers, 
who were actively engaged in the 
development of the Colony from 1858 
to 1863.—GwyNETH PENNETHORNE, 
The Hill House, Lindfield, Sussex. 


FARM-HOUSE BELLS? 


Str,—I recently acquired a set of five 
bells mounted on a board 6 by 21 
ins., the top of which is covered with 
black leather, now dried and cracked 
by age, fixed all round by large brass- 
headed nails. The board is supported 
on either side by iron rods that are 
bent backwards in a curve, then 
inwards and then downwards at a 


rright angle. At one end of the board is 


the remnant of a piece of plaited leather 
rope. I enclosea photograph of the bells. 


TOTEM POLE 100 ft. HIGH AT VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY. 
It was erected in 1958 to mark the centenary of British Columbia. 
(Right) THE CEDAR MAN, THE LOWEST FIGURE ON THE POLE 


See letter: A Totem Pole in Surrey 


1960 


The bells are made of an alloy 
(latten). I am informed that they are 
tuned to C+, F, G+t and F an octave 
above. Both of the small bells are 
tuned to high F; one of them is a 
replacement in brass. The largest bell 
shows on its inside the initials R.W. 

I should be grateful for any 
information you or any of your 
readers may be able to give me in 
connection with these bells.—H. M. 
Hort, Dale House, Skipton Road, 
Steeton, neay Keighley, Yorkshire. 

[The bells do not appear to be on 
their original support. The lower, 
rather heavy board into which the 


SET OF FIVE BELLS MOUNTED 
ON A BOARD, PROBABLY 19th 
CENTURY 


See letter: Farm-house Bells? 


struts fit is obviously not part of the 
original scheme. The bells must have 
been suspended in some way and the 
metal struts originally may have been 
joined by a bar at the bottom, making 
a handle, with*which the whole board 
could be swayed to cause the bells to 
ring. Fitted to the upper board as 
tightly and closely as they are, the 
bells must have been rung together, 
and not singly, and this could only 
be achieved by swaying or rocking 
the whole board. They were perhaps 
used in a farm-house to summon the 
inhabitants to meals. They appear 
to be of 19th-century date, but 
nothing is known of 
bellmakers’ marks of 
this period.—ED.] 


AN OLD CLOCK 
TOWER 


S1r,—With reference to 
recent letters on clock 
towers, I enclose a photo- 
graph of the clock tower 
here at Morpeth, North- 
umberland. 

In a deed that the 
Corporation has, dated 
1310, a turriolum is men- 
tioned, and again in a 
deed for the year 1343. 
Then in the plan of 1603 
a tower of considerable 
size is shown on the south 
side of Bridge Street. 

hese ev. veo 
Hodgson, secretary to 
the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in his History of 
Morpeth (1832) wrote: 
“The Bell Tower is at 
the entrance to Oldgate 
from the Market Place, 
and very inconveniently 
blocks up the way into 
that street. It contains 
six bells, which, accor- 
ding to an inscription 
upon them, were the gift 
of Major Gen. Edmond 
Main to the Corporation 
of Morpeth in 1706. 
General Main was M.P. 


“except for the period of restricti 


THE CLOCK TOWER AT MORPETH 


for the town in 1705. This t 
generally goes by the name 4 
the Clockhouse, from its containing 
large clock. There is a tradition th 
the clock was brought from Bo 
Castle [in Northumberland], and th 
it is a very old one. 

“The lowest part of the tov 
was a sort of prison or correc 
house for the town, to which + 
bailiffs continued to commit offen i 
against the law till within the | 
thirty years.’’ The bells were recaj 
in 1951 to commemorate the Festiy, 
of Britain. 

There is an old saying in 
town: 

Hast thou ever heard of the Moy 

W onder, 
Of Church and Steeple a 
asunder? 
The reason is that the parish chur 
of St. Mary is a mile away; the be 
are pealed morning and evening 
Sundays from the tower. The curf 
bell has been rung from the tower ead 
evening at 8, through the 
turies till to-day without interrupti 


during the last war. : 
Nikolaus Pevsner dates the tow#, 


to the 15th century. — ALFR 
APPLEBY, Castle Square, Morpe 
Northumberland. 
CHANGES IN AN 
EARLDOM 


S1r,—With reference to recent lette 
on the Earldom of Leicester, Geo: 
Townshend, afterwards 2nd Marqu 
Townshend, was summoned to Parl 
ment in 1774 as Lord Ferrers. He w 
later created Earl of Leicester in 17 
but it would hardly be correct to : 
this a courtesy title in the gene 
accepted sense—J. H. E. Bic 


Central Public Library, Scuntho 
Lincolnshire. i 
FOR BARNARDO'S. | 


HOMES can 
S1r,—I should be grateful to kno} 
whether any readers have, store) 
away, large pictures that they wou) 
be prepared to give to Dr. Barna 
Homes. 

Some of our homes have | 
pecially large rooms, and there } 
a real need for big pictures to gil 
a sense of balance and harmon} 
Suggestions as to likely sources fro 
which such pictures could be fo 
coming would be most welcome~ 
VIRGINIA CUNARD, Dr. Barnarddy 


Homes, Stepney Causeway, Lon 
IB Mle 4 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
See letter: An Old Clock Tower 
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ARMADA CREAN. ... finest of all cream sherries: warm tribute to an old friendship, gay salute 


to a new one. Armada Cream is a fine old oloroso, one of the very great wines of Spain, yet it costs 
Only 22/-. For a superb medium amontillado, with just that slight touch of dryness, choose 


DRY DON, 109/-. If you like a really dry sherry, you'll enjoy APITIV, an outstanding fino, 19/-. 


fine SANDEMAN sherry 


DRY DON AMONTILLADO 19/- APITIV FINO 19/=- ARMADA CREA M 22/- 
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“CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


[HE British Bridge League took a step in 
[e right direction by drafting eight of 
our younger masters, playing as two 
jms, into this season’s trials. This hardly 
‘lve them a fair test; the time seems due for a 
ecial contest, with each team consisting of 
‘Jo veterans and two juniors. 
At least the newcomers lent colour to a 
ther dour event. When the same cards are 
_)jayed at six tables, there is no such thing as a 
jit board; someone is bound to go off the rails 
an attempt to beat par. Here is a typical 


> |tample 
@AKS8 
© 10865 
Onn 4 
i & kK 108 
1 @97 @ 9210652 
aan ere 093 
mi OAK10832 |W 50965 
952 =a #28 
OKOQJ742 
A743 


|| Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 
| At all tables but one South played the hand 
/; Four Hearts after a dull and respectable 


| iio : 
‘/uction such as this: 


\F) outh West North East 
4) Heart 2Diamonds 3 Hearts No bid 
Hearts No bid No bid No bid 


North has nine losers, but a double raise 
||} clearly indicated. The King of Clubs is 
romoted on the bidding, for the Ace must 
jurely be with his partner or on his right; in 
ffect he has three quick tricks to make up for 
fis lack of ruffing values, so one loser can be 
\educted. 
| At first sight the par result is a sacrifice in 
‘ive Diamonds doubled; this averts an enemy 
core of 620 at a cost of 500, for a gain of two 
international match points. In fact, Five 
Hearts can be made against any defence, and it 
‘})s rather surprising that only one declarer came 

jo 11 tricks. 
| The play began the same way at all five 
liiables; West led a Diamond, followed by 
\inother after he had won a trump lead at 
#)rick 2. In one case South may have been 
ielped by a bid of Three Spades on his right; 
‘Pie drew the last adverse trump, ruffed a third 

Diamond, cashed the top Clubs, and played 
ijthree rounds of Spades, thus forcing East to 
iponcede a ruff and discard. The overtrick can 
jilso be made by eliminating Diamonds and 
fmessing dummy’s Eight of Clubs; East must 
then lead a Diamond or one of the black suits, 
jand in either event South makes the rest. 
j Now we come to the last table, where the 
_|fwo junior teams were in opposition. One so- 
4 | i junior, I should add, has twice played for 
)Great Britain in the European championship. 
}/ The auction is set out below, and you will see 
that it was a case of youth blossoming into full 
15) flower : 
South West North East 
+1 Heart 2 Diamonds 3 Hearts 3 Spades 

4 Diamonds Double 4 Spades 5 Diamonds 
5Hearts - 6 Diamonds 6 Hearts Double 
No bid No bid No bid 

Never a dull moment is a fair comment. 

\There was to be no question of a humdrum 
final contract of Four Hearts, or even of a 
‘Sacrifice at the Five level. The item that 
| sparked off the powder trail was East’s bid of 
Three Spades. I would not call it far-fetched; 
| he could retreat to Diamonds if he ran into a 
‘double, and Four Spades might prove fairly 
‘cheap if he got support from his partner. Any- 
way, a glorious free-for-all was the outcome. 
If you feel that South’s bid of Four 
Diamonds was a rather ambitious slam try, let 
me put you wise. A player of imagination and 
zest, he was merely paving the way for a killing 
defence against an anticipated Spade contract. 
The plan, presumably, involved an underlead 
of his Heart honours in the hope of finding 
North with the Ace and ruffing the marked 
Diamond return; he would then try to put his 
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1 FOUR-WAY STRETCH .’ 


partner in again, and with luck another 
Diamond ruff or two plus a trick in the wash 
would contribute to an outsize penalty. It did 
not occur to him, unfortunately, that his motive 
in bidding Four Diamonds was liable to be mis- 
understood. 

West had a natural impulse to double. 
North entered into the spirit of the thing by 
showing control of the other enemy suit. East 
knew a hand of quality when he saw one; his 
partner had suggested a good Diamond suit, 
and it was time to support him. South was not 
going to be the first to withdraw from the fray, 
so he tagged along with a bid of Five Hearts; 
you may feel that a pass at this point would 
have been more discreet. 

Things began to warm up. Having com- 
plete faith in the integrity of his right-hand 
opponent, West led the table into the Six zone. 
His call was wide open to a penalty of 800 ina 
doubtful cause, but he was blissfully unaware of 
the peril; in fact, there was an outside chance 
of bringing off a memorable coup if he found 
East with something like this: 

&K 108652 0932 O0O965 &@... 

North, however, was after bigger game; his 
partner’s shape was freakish and his own high 
cards would pull their full weight, so why should 
he hold back? Not one of the four players paid 
any heed to Mr. Justice Stable’s warning: 
if you want to shorten your life the easiest way 
is overtaking in a fog. 

Someone had to perish in the end; and it 
was East, of all people, who wielded the chopper. 
I am not quite clear why he should have 
fancied his hand in defence, but he may have 
been the first to detect a note of unreality in the 
bidding. His double turned out to be a useful 
move, for it induced his partner to lead off with 
the Nine of Spades. If West leads a second 
Spade when he is in with the Ace of Hearts, he 
reduces the danger of an end-play on his 
partner; South could have reached that position 
if he had thought of ruffing Diamonds from the 
start, but, in fact, he led a trump from dummy 
at trick 2. The ball was handed back by West, 


CROSSWORD No. 1561 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1561, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the first post on the morning of 10. 

Wednesday, March 2, 1960. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1560. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of February 18, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Saturnalia; 6, Drab; 9, Pipe-majors; 10, 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


who could no longer resist an attempt to cash a 
Diamond. I cannot say how it went after that, 
but the outcome was a penalty of 500. 

The statistically-minded will observe that 
12 positive calls were made at this table, where- 
as four were deemed sufficient at nearly all the 
others. You will also note that a voluntary slam 
was attempted with six losers in South’s hand 
and nine (on a strict count) in his partner’s, 
which gives a normal expectancy of Three-odd. 

The following hand also came up during 
this session: 


85 

OKJ94 

OAJ9643 

&9 
@ 10964 @AKQJ3 
© 1075 ~ A863 
OK2 SY RP CU 
&j 1073 Ss & 65 

@72 

Y Q2 

6085 

&AKQ842 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

As was the case with the previous exhibit, 
there was no excitement at the first five tables. 
One North player made a contract of Three 
Diamonds, and this was the only plus score. 
Elsewhere East-West lost 50 or 100 in Two or 
Three Spades, and one South was defeated in 
Four Clubs. 

At the last table, where four juniors were 
in action, there was another departure from the 
beaten track. North-South favoured a weak No- 
Trump regardless of vulnerability, and South 
had the courage of his convictions. Without 
a word from the opposition (believe it or not), 
his side bid as follows: One No-Trump—Two 
Clubs (conventional); Two Diamonds—Three 
No-Trumps. East was sitting pretty, and the 
opposition was sure to switch to a minor suit if 
he doubled. The contract was duly made after 
West had led the Knave of Clubs. South was 
unlucky in a way; the lead of a small Club 
would have given him 12 tricks. 


ACROSS 

1. This story is far from being oriental (4, 4) 

5. Did a bunk, the monk! How aimless! (6) 

9. Taking the chances offered seems to be 
infectious (8) 

A cover the old-fashioned Cockney says the 
lady has got (6) 

11. So our men must be big (8) 

12. Claim membership but take time (6) 

14. It may be made with speed (10) 

18. Lair to rent (anagr.) (10) 

22. As planted in little beds beside the sea (6) 

23. Old truncated poncho made to serve as a tail- 

piece (8) 
24, Restless condition of the arrivals (6) 
25. ‘An honourable , if you will” 
—Shakespeare (8) 
26. Ship or part of one (6) 
27. Bless May for getting into it (8) 


DOWN 
1. Work that is comparatively town-made in the 
north of Scotland (6) 

2. Place of rising intelligence teetotal at heart (6) 
3. Something arranged for servicemen (6) 

4, The Knight of the Rueful Countenance (3, 7) 
6 

7 


. Description of the tail having put on 100, 
though a mixed lot (8) 
. Boil acid, stir, and this may be the result (8) 
8. Any given to Mother Porker is in the wood (8) 
13. Does their teaching begin with the feet? (10) 
15. What has it got in? Probably quite a lot of 
things at Christmas (8) 
16, ‘Death be not proud, though some have called 


thee 
“Mighty and ——, for, thou art not so,” 
—Donne (8) 
17, It is not prescribed only for the overworked 
parson (4, 4) 
19. Demonstrate affection by being tender to the 
seeeees French (6) 
20. To dream, said Hamlet: that is where it comes 
one 21. “The long majestic march and divine” 
—Popfe (6) 
a ie a Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1559 is 


Opie; 12, Years; 13, Toast-rack; 14, Count; 16, Appear; 20, 


Thrift; 21, Bride; 25, Faversham; 26, Primo; 27, Isms; 28, Spilli- 
kins; 29, Hint; 30, Slide-rules. DOWN.—1, Sepoys; 2, Tupman; 
3, Rumps; 4, Adjutant; 5, Inroad; 7, Replaces; 8, Breakers; 
11, Stupid; 15, Offers; 17, Stiffish; 18, Gravamen;19, Trampled; 


22, Chapel; 23, Finial; 24, Bosses; 26, Plier. 


Mrs. D. C. Slemeck, 
Southways, 
Tring, 
Hertfordshire. 
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rotavation — 
by 
tractor 


rotavation 
~ self 
propelled 


The Howard-Clifford powered 
ROTAVATORS befit any 
garden or any holding. 
There is a type designed 
especially for your 

garden, plot or field- 
whatever the size. 


The HOWARD ROTAVATOR, 
‘Tractor-mounted, 

iS Our marque 

for the FARM. These 
machines bring 
all-the-year-round 
ROTAVATION to you. 


ROTAVATION TURNS TOMORROW’S SOIL TO PROFIT 


Experience says ‘Rotavation’ for tomorrow's farming. Here is the implement 
designed by the world’s most experienced Rotavation Specialists. These 
implements are self propelled or tractor-mounted to work any acreage from 
private garden to small holding; from market garden to farm. Implements 
to meet any conditions, backed by one of the largest sales and service 
organisations. These implements mean ROTAVATION for you today and 
profits tomorrow. Ask your local dealer for a demonstration or write now to 
us for fully illustrated catalogue. 


ROTARY HOES LIMITED 


- ESSEX 


Howard-Clifford 


ROTAVATOR 


Cables: Rotavator, Brentwood 


ROTAVATOR 


‘ARMING NOTES 
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MORE MILK 


|MAETER the setback in milk 
AY production last year the pros- 
i pects now are for a further 
lse in output. Cow numbers are 
icreasing again, judging by the 
lecember returns, and the Milk 
| [arketing Board is likely to be heavily 
volved in butter-making as well as 
‘jneese-making during the coming 
|ammer. Sales of skimmed milk are 
ow running at 4 million gallons a 
reek and may rise to 1 million 
allons by the late spring. Two years 
go there was a peak production of 1} 
‘uillion gallons a week, and some ot 
he skimmed milk had to be dumped 
1 quarries to get rid of it. It ought to 
o for pig feeding, but the uncertainty 
bout continuity of supplies has made 
nany farmers reluctant to rely on 
kimmed milk in their pig feeding, 
ince they may have to make a 
udden change that cannot do the 
jigs any good. However, I see that 
he National Institute for Research in 
Dairying has made some trials that 
how that no adverse effect followed 
he abrupt withdrawal through the fat- 
ening period. The largest supplies of 
kkimmed milk will be available in the 
vestern counties, and the price is 
ikely to be 4d.-54d. a gallon, according 
jo transport costs from the creamery. 


Barley for Spring Sowing 
}IDROCTOR still seems to be the 
| favourite barley variety for spring 
jowing. My corn merchant tells me 
‘that the demand for seed of this 
jiaeety is stronger than ever. Proctor 
yields well and it stands a chance of 
|\|making a malting sample. Herta and 
Rika are also stiff-strawed varieties, 
but they have no pretension to 
malting character. We need these 


stiff-strawed varieties now that we 
fis more concentrated fertilisers in 


ample measure. Last year 3 cwt. of 
/,compound fertiliser down the spout 
fwith the seed answered well. This 
time my~ practice will be the same, 
and with Proctor there is not too 
Serious a risk of a laid crop even in a 
catchy season. 


f\ecera Sugar-beet Yield 


“7°HE sunshine in 1959 raised the 
=A sugar content of the beet to an 
W) exceptionally high level. The British 
Sugar Corporation report that sugar 
fA production totalled 760,000 tons, 
4|which was a record. The tonnage of 
¢ beet was not a record, but it was high: 
*| 5,700,000 tons were handled by the 
‘factories. There was no frost damage, 
although the wet December with a 
.|tainfall of 7 inches delayed transport 
‘|'from the field in some districts. 


Fowl-pest Payments 


EEK by week the outbreaks of 

fowl pest continue. This is 
proving a very expensive disease. 
|Compensation payments made to 
Owners whose poultry has been des- 
troyed will cost up to £4 million in this 
financial year. Most of the outbreaks 


housed at close quarters in large 
Qumbers. Are we getting anywhere 
with this slaughter policy? Would 
vaccination, which I understand is 
widely practised in the United States, 
| be more effective and more economical? 
The time has surely come to review 
_ the present policy. 


Is. a Dozen Egg Subsidy 


GG producers have suffered a drop 

of 5d. a dozen in the average 
price received for eggs during the past 
| year. This works out at 11 per cent. 
in one year, which is far more than the 
4 per cent. reduction supposed to be 
the maximum allowed under the 


‘ising. It was £33,700,000 in the 
year ended March, 1959. In the 
current financial year it is likely to 
rise to £36,500,000, which represents a 
Subsidy of 1s. 02d. a dozen. As we 


have been among broilers, which are _ 


1957 Act. The subsidy cost has been 


know, the extra output from home 
sources caused a sharp fall in egg 
prices, and the only remedy is to 
hold production steady until the 
market demand can be increased 
further. The Egg Marketing Board 
claims to have succeeded in increasing 
egg consumption by 18 per cent. 
But it takes time to change eating 
habits. Who benefits most by the 
egg subsidy? Part goes to keep 
down the price in the shops, and part 
helps to maintain producers’ prices. 


60 Machinery Syndicates 


AMPSHIRE set the lead in 

farm-machinery syndicates by 
encouraging neighbouring farmers 
to join forces in purchasing machinery 
that they could not afford to own 
individually. There are now sixty 
machinery syndicates in several parts 
of England. The number has grown 
from twenty-nine in the past year, 
and there may well be 100 syndicates 
by next summer. Any two or more 
farmers can form a syndicate, and 
some have as many as _ eighteen 
members. County branches of the 
N.F.U. can give financial advice and 
help in these projects. The combine- 
harvester is an obvious piece of 
machinery for a syndicate to have. 
Several now have grain driers and 
ditching machines; they can be 
shared most economically. 


Domestic Rabbits for Food 


FTER myxomatosis almost wiped 
out wild rabbits and removed the 
principal source of rabbit meat the 
breeding of tame rabbits increased 
considerably. The best meat and fur 
types number fewer than a dozen, 
but there are altogether 100 different 
varieties. Mr. W. King Wilson, of the 
Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
one of our leading authorities on rab- 
bits, has written a bulletin for the 
Ministry of Agriculture entitled Mod- 
evn Rabbit Keeping (Stationery Office, 
4s. 6d.). It is the Ministry’s view that 
the rabbit could provide a substantial 
addition to the meat diet of the 
country, and there is no reason why 
an expansion in the keeping of domes- 
tic rabbits should not take place. 
Indeed, the domestic rabbit is an 
unequalled converter of waste food 
into edible flesh. His wild counterpart 
wastes food that could be turned to 
better account by cattle and sheep. 


Sows at the Shows 


HOW societies have not been 

happy about the scale of points 
awarded to breeding sows. There has 
not been uniformity in awarding 
marks, and commercial pig breeders 
often have reason to doubt whether 
the best-looking sow will prove the 
most profitable one. The Pig Industry 
Development Authority is sending to 
societies recommendations for award- 
ing marks in recorded sow classes, 
with the hope that this scale will be 
adopted generally in the 1960 show 
season. The idea, of course, is to ensure 
that records of performance are duly 
recognised in the special classes for 
recorded animals, which should be 
among the most important at the 
shows, 


Forestry Draining 


EW ideas are needed for cleaning 
drains, particularly on wet peat 
soil when forestry plantations are in 
the young stage. To bring out these 
ideas the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England will hold a forestry mach- 
inery competition next autumn. The 
points to be considered by the judges 
are: ability to operate in a space con- 
fined by standing trees; rate of output 
and overall cost per chain; capital cost 
of the machine; mechanical reliability ; 
and quality of work done. Details of 
this competition may be obtained 
from the Society, 35, Belgrave Square, 
S.W.1. CINCINNATUS. 
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When 
P leet Street 
crossed 
the river 


In 1720, when the Fleet River flowed past the City walls and 
only eight gates let you into the City, the Royal Exchange 
Assurance was incorporated by Royal Charter. Our first 
office address was the Royal Exchange. Today, it still houses 
our Head Office and with branches and agencies through- 
out the world, our business is universal. Wherever, whenever, 
whatever insurance is wanted or discussed, there is the 
Royal Exchange Assurance ready to help and advise. 


DUTIES OF TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR UNDERTAKEN 


= 


ASSURANCE 


HANGE 
Incorporated in 1720 
Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C. 
Sub. Governor : The Hon. Sir David Bowes Lyon, K.C.V.O. 
Dep. Governor: L. W. Farrow, C.B.E. 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON,. E.C.3. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas 


The cruise ship with a difference 


For personal attention, exclusive house party atmosphere and 
spacious surroundings, come and cruise graciously aboard 
the luxurious air-conditioned m.s. “STELLA POLARIS” 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 

32 or 24 days. Departing Southampton September 3rd 

An incomparable cruise visiting Lisbon, Casablanca, 
Malta, Rhodes, Mykonos, Delos, Athens, Corinth Canal, 
Itea, Corfu, Dubrovnik, Siracusa, Palermo, Monte Carlo, 
Palma and Gibraltar. Fares from £200 or if terminating 
at Monte Carlo, fares from £180. 


2 CRUISES TO NORTHERN CAPITALS & NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
Departing Dover August 2nd. 16 days fares from £125. 
August 18th. 13 days fares from £100. 


CRUISES TO NORTH CAPE ‘‘Land of Midnight Sun” and 
3 NORWEGIAN FJORDS, 15 days departing Harwich June 18th, 
July 3rd, July 18th. Fares from £130. 


Full details from your Travel Agent or Clipper 


Wy 
Li G 1 Agents, D. H. Drakeford Ltd. 
CLIPPER Line 60 easenarket Penton S.W.1. WH19631 (5 lines) 
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‘Lovely to look at’ ¢; =) 


The smart 15/60 soon makes Wolseley enthusiasts of all the family. Luxuriously appointed 
in true Wolseley fashion and Farina-styled, with every line to good purpose, this 4-5 seater 
saloon combines comfort and convenience with impressive appearance. Powered by a 13 
litre engine, a lively performance is available for a modest fuel consumption. Altogether 
the 15/60 meets a popular need most adequately and at a price that is surprisingly low. 


Leading features include * 1} litre 4 cylinder O.H.V. engine * 4-speed gearbox, central 
floor gear change lever * Independent front suspension * Hydraulic brakes * 19 cu. ft. 
luggage boot * Panoramic vision * Full luxury equipment including heater * Twelve 
Months’ Warranty and backed by B.M.C. Service. 


WWWWWWWWW WWW WU WU 


BUY WISELY-—BUY 


WOLSELEY 


—a better way of motoring 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. 
London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W1 


PRESENTING...... 


See Ireland 


and enjoy 


cruises’ 


... anew concept of river cruising by 
the botels ‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ 
carrying 60-80 passengers in first- 
class comfort through the sunshine of 
the Rhineland visiting four countries 
—HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE 
and SWITZERLAND in 15 days of 
delightful relaxation. Inc. fare from 
London with excursions from 59 gns. 


plenty of Golf 


Please send for our brochure 
* botel cruises’ 


cornelder’s 
114 Shaftesbury Av., London, W.1 
Tel. Gerrard 6336 


ALE. FOR. 36° Guineas. Inclusive. 


AIR TRAVEL - SELF DRIVE CAR 
HOTEL: GREEN BAEES 


Tour incomparable Ireland and enjoy a Golfing Holiday at 
the same time. 


Our 7-day ‘“‘Package Tour’’ includes return air-fare from 
London to Shannon; use of self-drive 4-seater car for the 
whole week; atankful of petrol; unlimited mileage; really good 
hotel accommodation; and your green fees. All for 38 gns. 


The grass is greener in the Emerald Isle remember, and these 
golf courses, Lahinch, Killarney, Ballybunion—Championship 
Courses, are quite magnificent. Write or Phone NOW. 
or resurfacing of all makes of court. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LIMITED SHANNON TRAVEL LTD 


GODALMING . SURREY |18 KILDARE HOUSE, WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN 
GODALMING 2244/5 (2 lines) Telephone Dublin 72855 


~ 


ey 
THE BEST FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


Fernden Contractors undertake the repair 


3 


19 cu. ft. boot, counter-balanced lid 
WWUWWWWWWWWWWWWWu 


15/60 £660 plus £276.2.6 P.T. 
(Duotone extra) 


There are also the ‘Fifteen Hundred’ models 
from £497 plus £208.4.2 P.T 

and the 6-99 from £885 
plus £369.17.6 P.T. 
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—— 
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BOND STREET LT 


London Distributors 
ASTON MARTIN LAGONDA 
ALVIS 
MERCEDES-BENZ 
VOLVO 
Offer from a stock of 50 HIGH GRADE CA|_ 
New Alvis 3-litre Drophead Coupe. 
New Austin A.55 Saloon de luxe. 
New Jaguar Mark IX Saloon. Automat 
New Morris Oxford de luxe Saloon. 
New Riley 4/68 Saloon. 
New Wolseley 15/60 Saloon. - 
1957-series Aston Martin DB. 2-4 Hardtc| 
1957. B.M.W... 3.2-litre. Saloon. - 
1957 Jensen ‘541’ Saloon de luxe. | 
j 


1957 Lagonda 3-litre Saloon. 10,000 mili) _ 
One owner. Sliding roof. 7 

1958-series Lagonda 3-litre Saloon. 16,0} | 
miles. ; 


1955 Mercedes-Benz 300 ‘B’ Saloon de 4 


TERMS. | EXCHANGES. 
FOR INDIVIDUALITY 
103 NEW BOND ST, LONDON W/| 


Mayfair 8351. | 
INTEGRITY DIGNITY COUNT | 


OLD PISTOLS WANTEL 
@ Also old ‘COLT’ and other Muzzk/ 
loading REVOLVERS, PISTOLS and 
GUNS—especially in wooden cases. FINI 
SWORDS, DIRKS, ARMOUR, etc. 
Single items or entire collections bought. 
Buyer can call. Excellent prices paid. 
JOHN KESTERTON 
TOWNSEND ST., CHELTENHAM. Phone 5885 


SUNDIALS, BIRD BATHS 
Fountain Figures, Vases, 
Wind Vanes, etc., making 
A GARDEN OF DELIGHT 


xX Send for 
Illustrated 
Booklet 


SANDERS & CO., 7a, 
Bayham St., London, N.W.1 


| | 
| 


IE ESTATE MARKET 
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PROPERTY-SHARE 
RISKS 


: GREAT deal of money has 
|, been made in property shares 
UK on the Stock Exchange since 
) lifting of rent restrictions and 
tral readers have written asking 
) ther the boom in this type of in- 
)ment is likely to continue. That 
sot an easy question to answer, but 
‘uve been convinced all along that, 
“ Jagh there is still plenty of scope for 
‘ital appreciation in the shares of 
* | ain well-established companies, the 
« je has come for intending buyers 
. «)xercise discrimination. This view 
“ ;supported by observations made 
© | Mr. F. A. Kemmis Betty re- 
* jduced in this month’s issue of the 
© wtered Auctioneer and Estate Agent. 
' imstance, Mr. Betty, when dis- 
‘sing take-over bids which have 
. 'n responsible for some spectacular 
‘sin the market quotations of pro- 
ty concerns, emphasises that there 
ire been in recent years a number of 
‘iarkably astute business men whose 
‘ids have been able to comprehend 
ckly and clearly the advantages and 
* /momies that could be derived from 
’ | acquisition of some additional 
jjiness. In short, these individuals 
‘Lassess the true value and worth of 
articular business, and they know 
\¢ how much it would be worth their 
lile to pay. 
| “But,’’ Mr. Betty goes on to say, 
jher people who seek to emulate 
jm sometimes do not possess the 
|ne qualities of being able to assess 
|) true value of a business, and these 
\lividuals, as we have seen recently, 
‘id to come unstuck.” 


Market too High? 


—|hISCUSSING present prices of pro- 
perty shares on the Stock 
) (change, Mr. Betty points out that 
|: prospective earnings yields of most 
‘Mpanies are low, and that in the 
T se of a number of the newer com- 
“pies whose shares have been mar- 
ited over the past few years the yield 
, /ered is so low that it suggests that 
' |tumber of their properties have been 
|quired at an excessive price. ‘““There 
\no doubt,’’ he observes, ‘‘that the 
Hs selection of the properties 
quired by a property company is of 
@ utmost importance to the future of 
|e company.” 
mali But he goes on to point out 
at it is extremely difficult for new 
Mpanies to acquire more properties 
|reasonable prices. This, he thinks, 
doleerely owing to a break-down of the 
™i-established custom whereby, when 
purchaser has paid a deposit on a 
operty that has been offered to him 
a certain price, the vendor should 
it be able to refuse to sign a contract 
slltless there are serious obstacles. 
“T realise,’ he said, ‘‘that I may 
(w}} On dangerous ground... but Lhave 
‘ard of a number of cases recently 
here vendors have, returned the 
‘posit money merely because, in the 
|eantime, their agents have succeeded 
finding a purchaser who was willing 
pay a little more money.’”’ And he 
_|awsattention tothe contrast between 
‘© procedure of dealing in property 
id the procedure for the buying and 
lling of shares on the Stock Exchange, 
hich is entirely a matter of verbal 
Tangement between two dealers, 
hose agreement is) invariably ad- 
red to. } 


= 
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\3-4 Years’ Earnings Discounted 


/YLEARLY one of the most im- 
4 portant factors to be considered 
hen assessing the prospects of a pro- 
‘tty company is its probable future 
‘Tmings, and Mr. Betty says that 
‘ough conditions vary considerably 
0m one company to another in that 
me companies have greater scope for 
creasing rentals than others, and 


some have greater scope for develop- 
ment in the form of pulling down old 
buildings and erecting modern blocks, 
this requires time and _ finance. 
Taking all this into account it seems 
that the market is discounting earn- 
ings at least three or four years ahead 
in the case of some of the newer com- 
panies, whereas it is generally accepted 
that the market discounts the average 
equity from one year to 1} years ahead. 

On this basis, says Mr. Betty, it 
might look as though investors in 
property shares were perhaps being 
a little too optimistic too soon, but he 
thought that in the long run existing 
prices of the better-class shares would 
be justified by earnings as well as by 
dividends. 


Big, Advance in Prices Unlikely 


XPLAINING his reasons for the 

beliefs expressed, Mr. Betty says 
that rents for offices, flats and houses 
seemed certain to continue to rise. 
The income of property companies 
should, therefore, continue to grow, 
year by year, as leases fall in for 
renewal, and the value of properties 
and assets should also increase. But 
he gave a warning that the growth 
over the next 10 years was likely to 
be both slow and modest, and that, in 
consequence, advances in the prices of 
property shares were not likely to be 
spectacular. ‘‘But,’’ he says, “‘while 
property shares may not possess the 
same scope for growth as certain indus- 
trial shares, they have a compensating 
advantage in that one does not gener- 
ally get the same degree of recession 
in the profits of well-managed pro- 
perty companies as one does in indus- 
trial concerns.” 


COLLEGE FARMS OFFERED 


OUR College farms situated some 

distance apart are offered together 
or separately for investment by 
Messrs. Bidwell and Sons and Messrs. 
Smith-Woolley and Co. These farms 
cover a total of 1,189 acres and have 
a combined rent roll of £3,354 a year. 
The bulk of the income is derived from 
a holding of 185 acres near Whittlesey, 
Isle of Ely, and from a holding of 110 
acres at Burgh-le-Marsh, near Skeg- 
ness, Lincolnshire. The remaining two 
farms of 567 acres in Yorkshire and 
325 acres in Lincolnshire are let at 
moderate rents. 

An up-to-date farm that changed 
hands the other day through Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
W. S. Johnson and Co. is Manor Farm 
at Stratton Audley, near the border of 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire. It 
covers 250 acres and includes a 
manor house dating from the 16th 
century, a manager’s house, four 
cottages and extensive buildings, 
including a cowhouse for 33 animals. 

Another farm of similar size sold 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
in this instance acting with Messrs. 
Simmons and Sons, is Flint Hall, 
Hambleden, Buckinghamshire. The 
property is a compact dairy, stock and 
mixed holding of about 230 acres with 
a modernised house, three cottages 
and substantial buildings, including a 
milking parlour and eleven loose boxes. 


£30,000 ASKED FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


HE price asked for Spencers, a 

white, 18th-century house stand- 
ing in its own park in the middle of 
163 acres at Great Yeldham, Essex, is 
£30,000. Spencers is offered by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. and 
Messrs. Balls and Balls on behalf of 
the executors of Augustine Courtauld. 
There are a swimming-pool and hard 
tennis court in the grounds. Nine 
cottages go with the land: five of these 
are let. PROCURATOR. 
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LEISURE IN LUXURY 


Magnificence of setting 
and service... 
sun-bathed 
wide-windowed 
rooms...of superb 
cuisine and cellar, 
golf, squash, 
tennis, bridge and 
nightly dancing. 


TORQUAY Tel: 4301 


Brochure A on request 


é gnevsH HOTEL IN THe MEDITERRA CAN MANNE? 


we 
have 

heard 

It Sald... 


. that there are unfortunates amongst us who have never 
savoured the delights of prnTar Sherry. How easily this can 
be remedied! A cheque for 39/3d. will ensure two bottles, postage 
paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £10 16s. 0d., carriage paid. 


Prnkiil io ——- 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. PERTH SCOTLAND 


Milbro Mitchell 306 


Made in 
France 


> 


Established 1800 


with Push-Button spool 


it’s a beauty for the big fish! 


@ Heavy duty full bale pick-up. 

@ Anti-friction line guides. 

@ Convenient anti-reverse control. 

@ Foldaway screw locking handle. 

@ Maximum resistance to salt water 
corrosion. 

@ Easily taken down with a coin for 
cleaning. 


£7-19-6 


Also available with right hand wind 
(model 307) 


e e be 
Milbro Mitchell | 
Zé 


the finest you can lay hands on! 


MILLARD BROTHERS LIMITED 467 Caledonian Road, London, N.7 


TIB 501 
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Better off in Switzerland 


You get more for your money in Switzerland. You get 
better value in Swiss hotels—full board and lodging can 
be yours from only 25/- per day. You get cheaper travel 
in this adorable country—Holiday Tickets—Regional and 
Local Season Tickets—children travel free up to the age 
of six and half rate up to sixteen on railways, steamers 
and Alpine Postal Coaches. Your Travel Agent can offer 
you a fortnight’s holiday, including the fare from London, 
for as little as £30.0.0. Switzerland with its magnificent 
alpine scenery, lidos on lovely lakes, carefree gaiety of 
the resorts, splendid food and wine, offers the most 
successful recipe for a happy holiday. See your TRAVEL 
AGENT today, or write for general information, to the 
Swiss National Tourist Office, 458 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Switzerland 


J 


the 
world’s best 


<{~ AIR RIFLES 


and pistols 
for the 
sharpshooter 


Complete range of models to suit all ages in 
-177 and .22 calibres, smooth or rifled bore. 
Models from £1.3.9 to £9.1.3 

ae a] Available at gunsmiths, sports dealers and ironmongers 
MILLARD BROTHERS LTD. 467 Caledonian Road, 
TIB 539a 


London.N7 


Ky Parker-Knoll prices start at £8.19.6. Write |) 

( now for the latest edition of our catalogue to: 
Parker-Knoll Limited, The Courtyard, ‘hi 
Frogmoor, High Wycombe, Bucks. | 
Showrooms: 234 Tottenham Court Road, | 
London, W.1. Also at Manchester, Bristo 
Birmingham and High Wycombe. 


PARRER-RNOLL 


comfort 


*‘FROXFIELD’ 
£16.19.6 as shown 


OIL BURNER type AR 


One of a range of high ef ficiency fully auto- 
matic self-igniting pressure jet ot! burners for 
domestic and industrial installations everywhere 


: Send for literature 
HOPE’S HEATING & ENGINEERING LTD. | 
Smethwick, Birmingham & 16 Berners St., London, WI. 

“Branch Offices at Leeds, Cardiff €2 Hull . 


bi 
“ 
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/POET’S FIGHT WITH 


HIS MOTHER 


_ Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


H 


XN page 96 of Elisabeth Hanson’s 
\) My Poor Arthur (Secker and 
| Warburg, with Chatto and 
indus, 30s.), poor Arthur, who was 
thur Rimbaud, defines himself and 
|mother. “‘I have ended,” he writes 
/a friend, “by provoking atrocious 
‘ olutions from a mother as inflexible 
1 seventy-three helmeted administra- 
‘ns.’ Also in this letter he asks: 
| Vhy scold a child, not well up in the 
\nciples of zoology, who longs for a 
\'d with five wings?” 
| Well, there they were, living in 
‘larleville in the 50s of the last cen- 


stay at her side and, best of all, turn 
his achievements into hard cash. 
But what was there in Charle- 
ville for a boy who was seeking a bird 
with five wings, who, while still teth- 
ered to the mean provincial streets, 
was travelling in the realms of gold? 
It was gold that could never make a 
pleasant chinking in Madame Rim- 
baud’s ears, and inevitably he sought 
those who heard his own music. He is 
said to have had the look of a cherubic 
choir-boy, but the innocent blue eyes 
could fill with a shrivelling and baleful 
fire, and those rose-bud lips could 
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MY POOR ARTHUR. By Elisabeth Hanson 


(Secker and Warburg, with Chatto and Windus, 30s.) 


DOCTOR’S WEEKEND. By Hubert Bagster 
(Deutsch, 15s.) 


\] DEMI-PARADISE. By Jasper Rootham 
(Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 
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ry: the mother who was a peasant 
ith the unimaginative acceptance of 
Je, the tenacious hold on money, the 
\bmission to the forms of religion, 
at have long marked the French 
‘sasantry; and the growing child who 
_janted a bird with five wings, who 
lought of money—when he thought 
' it at all—as something to spend 
sickly, and who was in the habit of 
|ribbling offensive and disgusting 
(marks about God on church walls. 
ladame Rimbaud and the boy she 
jilled “‘my poor Arthur.” 
| Arthur had an elder brother who 
scame what his mother considered a 
isgrace to the family. He would take 
| steady job and completed his 
|mominy by marrying a girl without 
||dowry. And there was a younger 
ster, Vitalie, who became as devout 
a nun and nursed Rimbaud, when 
lis end came, with the patient endur- 
fce of a saint. Madame Rimbaud 
jad married an Army captain. The 
lhildren hardly knew him. The 
\timean War and other vicissitudes of 
fs career kept him away for years, 
\p before the marriage was ten years 
ild he walked out and returned to his 
ative Dijon, and none of them saw 
|iim again. 


| 


I! Wish for Adventure 


_ There was the home in Charleville 
Imd there was the family farm at 
‘Roche. But the provincialism of 
latleville was the background of 
imbaud’s wonder childhood. He is 
aid, with the startling blue eyes that 


verybody noticed at once, to have 
iesembled his father. He soon made 
Wear that he resembled him, too, in 

position, in the wish to travel, to 
ind adventure and excitement. Was 
his the key to the/ odd relationship 
etween the boy and his mother that 
Hanson’s book explores? The 
‘aptain had walked out. All through 
> lives of these two the point of ten- 
h was in Madame Rimbaud’s pride 
those achievements of her son that 
> was capable of understanding, 
pled with her determination, grim 
id “inflexible as seventy-three hel- 
‘Jmeted administrations,” that he must 


utter blasphemous scatology that 
horrified those who heard it. 

He had walked through school 
and college, picking up almost with 
indifference all the prizes that were 
going, and those, too, that were 
awarded in wider than school competi- 
tions. He began to write; he dis- 
covered and worshipped Baudelaire. 
He sent letters to other poets. To 
Banville he wrote: “I’ve got something 
in me, I don’t know what, that wants 
to soar.’’ Also, he began to run away. 
He stayed with friends. He made one 
dash upon Paris, oddly expecting to 
be received with open arms by its 
poets. The siege of 1870 had just 
ended. The poets had other things to 
think about. He starved, scrounged in 
dustbins for food, slept on barges, 
where he learned a lot about human 
degradation and was probably de- 
graded himself. He walked 150 miles 
back to Charleville. 


Invited by Verlaine 


Now he became obsessed by the 
notion of being a seer, and, he wrote, 
“the poet makes himself a seer by a 
long, vast and reasoned devangement 
of all the senses—every form of love, of 
suffering, of madness.’’ In this dan- 
gerous mood, he began writing to 
Verlaine, and Verlaine boisterously 
invited him to Paris. ‘‘Come, dear 
great soul.” What their association 
came to is an old and tragic story. A 
vindictive “‘columnist’’ wrote ofa social 
occasion: ““‘The saturnian poet Paul 
Verlaine was observed arm in arm with 
a charming young person, Mlle. Rim- 
baud.”’ Everyone knew what that 
meant. 

It was a long and wandering asso- 
ciation, a time of joy and despair for 
both of them, and it ended with Ver- 
laine’s shot in a Brussels hotel that 
lodged a bullet in Rimbaud’s wrist and 
brought the police on the scene. 
Verlaine spent a long time in gaol, and 
Rimbaud was finished as a poet. Not 
that the end came at once. He re- 
turned to his mother on the family 
farm and wrote Une Saison en Enfer. 
No publisher would take it. ‘“‘The poet 
had fought a long fight against odds,”’ 
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Here’s new 


QUEEN'S 
VELVET 


the writing paper that’s 
velvet-smooth both sides 


FORCE po YOU LIKE A SMOOTH, smooth 

writing surface for your letters? Then 

New! you'll like new Queen’s Velvet twice as 
Seal -easi much—it’s velvet-smooth both sides. 

That’s because Queen’s Velvet is made 

envelopes by a special twin-ply process in which 


There’s a choice of two identical sheets of paper are com- 
bined in manufacture to give you a 
smooth, perfect writing surface either 
side. 

People judge you by the paper you 
write on and they’ll be quick to appre- 
ciate the compliment of a letter on new 


Queen’s Velvet. You'll find distinctive 


envelopes with new 
Queen’s Velvet— 
gummed, ||-, and Seal- 
eastat 1/3d., the envelopes 
you don’t need to lick. 
Just press down the flaps 
and they seal themselves! 


3k 3K 2 2K 9K i 2 of 2 fe 2 2 2 2k i 2k 2 2 2 2 2 OK 2 OK KK 


She so oe 2 3 2 9K KK 9 2K 2 2 2 ig 2 2 2 2 2K 2K 2 2 2g 2 2 2g 2K OK 2K OK 2K 2K 


; * new Queen’s Velvet at stationers every- 
Weagbed  dsth coos, % where. In White, Azure or Wedgwood 
transparent film: * Blue, writing pads cost only 1/6d.— 

% 
* 


sessed ok ok eak eseesese envelopes 1/- and 1/3d. a packet. 


new QUEEN’S VELVET 


A John Dickinson Product 
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The Rover 100 replaces the highly-successful ‘90’ and ‘105’ models and is in fact if 
The new . 


a development of them. It has even more smoothness than the ‘90’ and a performance 


RO VY E R. comparable to that of the ‘105’. The Rover too is powered by the new Rover 2.6 Litre 


| O O sloping head engine with a 7-bearing crankshaft first developed for the 3-Litre. 


Front wheel disc brakes and overdrive are standard equipment. Price £1538.4.2 (inc. P. 7 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON, Ww.i. 


By Appointment By Aspeintieans 
To H.R.H. 


Gus ri Eheabeth: 1 The Duke of Edinburgh : 
ueen Elizabet e Duke o inburg 
Cartridge Makers Gun Makers Among the 


good things of life... 


PURDEY GUNS 


SECOND-HAND 


JAMES PURDEY & SONS LTD. 
bring to the notice of all Sports- 
men that they offer best prices {|| © —-#ii} == 
for second-hand guns of their 


own make. They are also ready 


Price 5/11d 
the ounce 


to purchase guns by _ other 


makers, in good condition. 
...in a world of change is the rare pleasure of enjoying a well-loved 
tobacco. Now, as yesterday, a quiet excitement hovers in the 
remembered fragrance of Balkan Sobranie. For Balkan Sobranie is a ae 
tobacco—a rich and satisfying tobacco—a subtle blend of matured 
Virginia and rarest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


* * 


JAMES PURDEY & SONS LIMITED 


AUDLEY HOUSE 
57 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: GROsvenor 1801/2 


Telegrams: Purdey-Audley-London 


5. Hanson writes. ‘Ever since his 
‘eenth year he had dreamed his 
‘‘ams, written his poems in the teeth 
) his mother’s disapproval. The 
| ttle between poet and son was un- 
/1al and the poet had to die. 
thless with others, he was now 
ihless with himself. He stopped 
iting.” That is how Mrs. Hanson 
Hl it: a battle by the deep earthy 
»)ts against what it can never under- 
\ind: the flight from its own stock 
p> a cloud of verdure reaching to the 
\y. But time was to have a final word 
‘the time when Verlaine was to 
f lerge out of his own hell to become 
ch a poet as he never was before, and 
poet who remembered the ‘“‘dear 
“:at soul’ and made Rimbaud’s 
ork, so long neglected, known and 
‘claimed. 
The end of Arthur Rimbaud’s life 
\s as strange as the beginning. He 
_camea world-wanderer, whoshuttled 
last between the parts east and west 
_| the Red Sea, trader, gun-runner, a 
) etotal non-smoker dedicated to the 
‘cumulation of such a fortune as 
‘yuld make his mother proud of him. 
juring a visit home he said to a friend: 
\t’s absolutely idiotic to buy books. 
‘ae only use of those things ranged 
/ong the bookshelves is to conceal the 
-prosities of old walls.”’ 
His body gave out, and on his last 
urney home he suffered agonies. He 
jed in a Marseilles hospital, tended by 
is sister. Seven years later, his 
other, writing to this sister, said: 
Many soldiers are passing by just as 
‘m getting ready to write. This makes 
ile feel a very great emotion, remind- 
‘ig me of your father with whom I 
jiould have been happy if I had not 
ad certain children who caused me so 
“iuch suffering.” She obviously felt 
o sense of insufficiency in her dealings 
‘ith Arthur; and, after all, what could 
ach a woman have done for a child 
rho wanted a bird with five wings? 


A COUNTRY-TOWN G.P. 


Hubert Bagster, the author of 
Doctor's Weekend (Deutsch, 15s.), has 
lritten a book that gives a good idea 
|f what it is like to be a doctor prac- 
lising in a small country town. But it 
5 to be doubted whether this is a 
lecord of any week-end that he has 
iver lived through. Rather he has 
jathered here, I should think, and 
lteatly fitted into the schedule of a 
i uple of days, much experience 
ed over a long time. But that is 
(justifiable dodge and it adds up toa 
‘eadable book, filled in with reminis- 
ces—tales of his father, tales told 
him by patients, and so forth. 
ere is not a stratum of small-town 
life that a doctor does not touch at 
e time or other, which helps to 
lain why so many doctors turn 
novelist. Sides of life right outside 
medical practice can hardly be 
avoided, and here we have the cus- 
fomary array: poachers of game and 
fish, a tricky case that could well have 
had murder behind it, love affairs, 
folklore, the sagacity of the local 
police sergeant. Mr. Bagster obviously 
loves his job and loves his countryside. 
The sense of the country, its birds and 
beasts and hills and streams, goes all 
through the book; and the final feeling 
is that we have here the G.P., that 
admirable and indispensable member 
ofthe community, exhibited at his best. 


THE MIXTURE OF LIFE 


Mr. Jasper Rootham, in Demi- 
Paradise (Chatto and Windus, 18s.), 
writes thus of his childhood, which 
was between the two World Wars: 
“The house was full of discussion, 
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EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING ~ continued 


argument, music, laughter and people 
from many walks of life, not only 
musicians and dons, and it was there 
that I learnt the lesson, not yet un- 
learned, that life is an exceedingly 
worthwhile kind of mixture between 
a crusade and a surprise packet.’ If 
we substitute ‘‘my life’ for “‘life,” 
which can be a different thing to 
different people, that gives us a fair 
idea of what we are to expect from 
this book. 

Mr. Rootham’s father was a Cam- 
bridge don and organist of St. John’s 
College, and the author himself went 
through Cambridge after his school- 
days at Tonbridge. At school and at 
college he was a happy scholar. All 
his relatives appear to have been 
interesting and, in the best sense, good 
people, and he was fortunate, too, in 
his schoolmasters. There is a good word 
even for the drill-sergeant! In short, 
nothing could be more different than 
Mr. Rootham’s reaction to life and 
that of so many of his vocal contem- 
poraries. He is a stout defender of the 
public-school system and of Classical 
education, which, he says, “‘all the 
time and in everything makes you 
aware of the existence of a moral 
choice.’’ Seeing how few people com- 
paratively, and in every age, have had 
the moral support of the Classics, it is 
to. be hoped that they are not the 
only source of this enlightenment. But 
the Classics, and great music (especi- 
ally Johann Sebastian Bach, whom he 
considers the greatest man ever born) 
and the glory of England are clearly 
abiding sources of value in Mr. Root- 
ham’s life. 


Comfort in Simple Things 


Continental holidays, a job in the 
Civil Service and service in World War 
II take the story forward, and to-day 
the author finds comfort in simple 
things. The robin is “sitting on the 
handle of my spade. . . the apples are 
red and beginning to fall.’ It will be 
winter soon, but then there will be 
spring. 

I must confess that, though I dis- 
like, perhaps more than most people, 
the present taste for finding everything 
off-beat, to use the overworked modern 
term, this contrary view seems to me 
to be expressed a little too easily, from 
the angle of a life that has known a lot 
of roses and few thorns. Still, this was 
Mr. Rootham’s life, and he has told of 
its unfolding with love. That is some- 
thing in these days when, one feels, 
much hate is fabricated for effect. 


FROM MEDIEVAL TO 


MODERN 


N most books about the history of 
English domestic architecture the 
emphasis is on the larger buildings. In 
A Picture History of the English House 


(Edward Hulton, 35s.) Mr. R. 


Furneaux Jordan has aimed at giving 
a better balanced survey: here are 
castles, great mansions and town 
houses of the well-to-do, but also 
farm-houses and cottages and, when 
we get to more recent times, villas (in 
their earlier and later forms), flats, 
estate housing, even builders’ semi- 
detacheds and a slum or two. 

The book, which takes its place 
in a series of Hulton Picture Histories, 
is divided into seven sections chrono- 
logically, and each has a brief intro- 
duction. For the rest, the story is told 
in long captions under the illustra- 
tions. There are 376 photographs 
packed into 160 pages, and of these 
68 are devoted to the 20th century. 
The choice in the final section is inter- 
esting and varied and designed to 
show the development of the modern 
movement. Na yy O)- 
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A Queen all the 
world acknowledges 


VEEN 


| sor WHISKY {/ 


DISTILLERS 6s OETA S SCOTLAND 


th 


“Your Guarantee. > 


Hho bases of bes Hh oe 4: le 

if of the fh Dhirgs ball Dr 
Oe hams, foxy 
of which we ak ay er 
angeny Jeecleceott oaks 

ele whelcieg pom othe v famous Scot: 
wtlioues cheion uh a eed? he flare soak 
nd sidrare ud. Hirwvny 


fob te your gata of Consistently, : 


=P Cua ty 
el ag ae Gas adh confidence fe yoy 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
DISTILLERS 

LEITH 

SCOTLAND 


Queen + Scots 
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Fine 
Watches 
by 
Benson 


Slim 9-ct gold wrist watch. 
Fully jewelled. Swiss lever 
movement. £22.10.0. 


Square 9-ct gold model with 
flexible gold bracelet. Fully 
jewelled. Swiss lever move- 
ment. £78.2.6. 


18-ct gold wrist watch. Swiss 
lever movement. Gilt, pattern- 
ed dial. £67.0.0. 


“Signal” 9-cc gold automatic 
model. Fully jewelled. Swiss 
lever movement. £37.17.6. 


An illustrated catalogue gladly 
sent on request 


J.W. BENSON LTD 


25 Old Bond Street, London WI 
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oS Loe 


g in an 


tterburn 


BABY RUG 


A happy baby and a pure wool Otterburn Rug go together. Warm, light in weight, 
and kind to tender skin, the Otterburn Rug is fadeless and washes beautifully. 
Ask to see the full range at your nearest store or baby shop. Prices: 33/9 for 
size 36” x 30”. Cot size 50” x 36’, 45/6. 


Remember 


nd snu 


Happy a 


ENGLISH 


WEBB CORBETT 


CRYSTAL 


HAND MADE, 
HAND CUT, 
FULL LEAD 
CRYSTAL 
UNSURPASSED | 
IN QUALITY & CRAFTSMANSHIP 


| milady’s 


“WEBB CORBETT LTD. STOURBRIDGE | ©4'4igan 
: coat 


VIAREGGIO « LIDO DI CAMAIORE 
Smoothknit pure wool contrast check—e«\# 


MARINA DI PIETRASANTA ¢ FORTE DEI MARMI | | is‘: sie 27276 
(ITALY) Pure wool long-line cardigans with tail 


revers and collar £3.9.6, 


[ *= Fun and _ relaxation “Braemar’s” new lambswool! coats, ra 
from April to October! sleeve £4.17.6. 
12 miles of sandy beach “Munrospun” Morning Haze 100% 
—Over 1,000 beach huts, virgin wool hip-length cardigans £3.19.10. 
1,700 acres of pine wood. “2 ‘ 
Bathing season from May Exquisite Continental jacquard fantasy des 
to October — Over 300 £9.19.6. 
hotels and _ boarding- 
houses — Sports — enter- We specialise in larger fittings in all departm 
tainments — Easy excur- 


sions to Florence, Pisa, 
Leghorn, Island of Elba, 
Siena, Carrara, La Spezia. 


LUCCA, 12 miles away, Hw er 
famous for its art-trea- 
sures, churches, monu- 


ments. 64 REGENT STREET, LONDON, JY 
Inform: Azienda Riviera della Versilia, VIAREGGIO, and your travel agent. (Piccadilly Circus) 
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SWISS GOcUT Usha t ani Neer he NIT W BAAR 


erlt 


Just say Switzer-lee 
| from Switzerland 


It is only when you have 


experienced the joy 

of Swyzerli dresses and suits 
that you can appreciate 

the true significance 

of Couture in Knitwear... 

of genuine TWO-WAY KNIT 
(exclusive to Swyzerli) 

which ensures lasting elegance 
with shape-keeping and crease- 


resisting qualities. 


VICHY 


Clarity of line distinguishes this 
delightful Swyzerli three-piece made 
in our exclusive TWO-WAY KNIT 
in pure wool; so firm and comfortable, 
always keeping its shape and fit 

and crease-resisting qualities. 

The crisp touches of white linen 

are easily detachable for washing. 


TWO-WAY KNIT 


Obtainable throughout the Country 


at selected stores only 


Trade enquiries to the Home of Swiss Couture: 


BUSER & CO. LTD., Grafton House, 12;Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: MAY fair 5977 


PS 
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FOR 
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 BOWLEY?’S 
TRUCKS 


Ideal for GARDEN and ESTATE WORK 
MODEL 1A 


SIZE 4’0’ x 2’0’. 12” Detachable Top 
WHEELS Cushion Tyred Roller Bearing 


Carriage £14.6.3 Paid 
Hinged Side 12/6 extra. 


TRUCKS CAN BE MADE TO YOUR OWN SPECIFICATIONS 


S. BOWLEY & SON, LTD. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 
Write to Dept. C.L. for IHlustrated Catalogue 


& 


THE “AUTO CULTO 600” has power to spare. Ploughs 
and rotary cultivates. It has been designed and built for 
heavy usage and has ample power for ploughing under the 
heaviest conditions, single furrows up to 7” deep and 10” 
wide. Powered by 4-stroke air-cooled engine, 5.3 b.h.p. 


THE “AUTO GARDENER’ is the answer to most culti- 
vating problems. ONE machine that ploughs and cultivates. 
The 3 b.h.p. engine has three forward speeds and reverse, and 
with accessories it will mow grass, cut scrub, trim hedges, 
hoe, ridge, saw timber, tow a trailer, spray insecticide, 


THE “HORTI CULTO.”’ This rugged and reliable 
machine has easily interchangeable attachments for every 


gardening job, with its 1.2 b.h.p. engine. 


ALL AUTO-CULTO MACHINES ARE FITTED 


WITH VILLIERS 4-STROKE ENGINES 


Demonstrated on your own 
land — without obligaton 


THE FIRST ano STILL FOREMOST 
Auto-Culto 


1 
For full details of all machines, I 
| complete this coupon and send to: | 
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Visit Britain’s BIGGEST mink farm . . 


SEE BRITAIN’S 
FINEST MINK 


Last year’s record: 
Live Mink: Supreme Championship; Pelts: Supreme Championship 
Pelts: Reserve Championship; Hudson Bay Auctions: Top Prices. 


Interested in mink breeding? A visit to Dalchonzie NOW will 
repay you MANY times in the breeding seasons to come! It 
would be as well not to buy elsewhere till you HAVE inspected 
the Dalchonzie stock—and the management methods which 
make this farm so successful. Write for free brochure without 
obligation or make an appointment for a personal visit. 


DALCHONZIE MINK FARM 


COMRIE, PERTHSHIRE, SCOTLAND (COMRIE 416). 


FOR 
EXHILARATING RELAXATION 


S 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 


For lasting pleasure 


TERRACE POTS 


for 
FRONT GARDENS - PATIOS 
FORE-COURTS - ROOF GARDENS 


! Allen & Simmonds | 


| (Auto Culto) LTD. 
| DE MONTFORT RD., READING | 
BERKS. 


| Tel. Reading 54471 and 54472. | 
[NAME oe ee oe ee | 


Height 16” Top diameter 20” 
Terrace Pots are a permanent ornament 
Two Designs, 
£2.5.0. and £3.15.0, Carriage extra 
Write for illustrated leaflet 
L. J. KNIGHT LTD. 
ELLICOMBE, MINEHEAD, SOMERSET 


I 
i: as pe sncRPEL CacorrnismeMncrecc bo. y CL1 ; 


\ Obtai SYS 
Obtainable at all Sp 


A] Swimming 


Details from BATTLE > aa 


“Spring” “Summer” ~ Autumn’ Winter” |) 
This charming set of Garden Figures representing the) 
Seasons, beautifully pees Lead, 16 ins high) 


15 each, | 
Send for Illustrated Booklet mentioning likely needs|) 
SANDERS & CO., 7a Bayham Street, London, N.W,. i 


Do you realise the f 


HIDDEN POWER of the ROLCUT 


Unlike scissors, the Piven 
is off-centre — fic. EY 


causing the blade to be 
down along the anvil 

while cutting, — fig. E} 
thus giving the clean sli¢g 


which ROLCUT has ‘so 


been’ fam 
| 


first-class Ironmongers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 
and Stores. 


ROLCUT LIMITED 


9-13 Lonsdale Rd., Kilburn, London, N 
TELEPHONE: MAIDA VALE 5053 


ORCHID 


Many fine 
CATTLEYA HYBRIDS 
in sheath and flower. Choice Cymbidium 
Cypripedium coming into bloom. Dendrobi 
and interesting specie orchids and other pla 
suited for growing in the Orchid House wh 


PROTHEROE & MORR’ 


have been instructed by Stuart Low (Benendejy, 
Ltd., to sell by Auction at Winchester Hoi 

Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, on | 7 

FRIDAY, MARCH 11, 1960, at 1 p.m.| 


Catalogues from Messrs. Protheroe & Morn 
12/13, Bow Lane, London, E.C.4 (CITy 3672/4 


N.B.—The Auctioneers will be pleased to execly 
commissions for buyers (no fee) who are ung\) 
to attend the sale. | 


[Pool ? | 
Wry no 


RUTHERFORD) 


CONSTRUCTION . COMPANY LIMITED 


SUSSEX 


niece 


oe 


CLENT BIRD BOXE 


Substantial and reliable nest boxes as supplie 
bulk for ornithological research and for us 
Conservancy areas. All timber is rot proo 
hinges and screws are of brassand nails sherad 
Two types available. Type A is designed for’ 
Pied Flycatchers, etc., and hasa sideentrancel 
Type B is designed for Robins, Pied Wagtails. 
Spotted Flycatchers and has a fixed top | 
half-open front. .. a 


10/- each post paid. Reduced prices for quan’ ti 


From:— CLENT HOUSE GARD 
Clent : Worcestershire 


| 


/ 


_ WALLACE 
{EATON LTD. 
: lake 
- feally good 
photographs 


in colour 
OF monochrome 


127 NEW BOND ST. 
ONDON,W.1 MAYfair7511 
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| CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


/NTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES. 


“Meubles Frangais,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 


INTIQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
We have a large and varied stock. Open 
ardays and Sundays—THE OLD CLOCK 
\JSE, Ascot, Berks. 905. 


\NTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 
) of fine 18th-century and reproduction 
ed wood and marble chimney pieces and 
‘nerous Old English Pine panelled Rooms 
| sale, also interested in purchasing. No 
@ilogues—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
| North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
Halil375. 


E YOU SELLING: Antique Silver, Jewel- 
ery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
‘5 and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical 

|iquities—if so, consult SPINK & SON, LTD. 
}t. 1772.), 5/7, King Street, St. James’s, 
125 Tel. WHiItehall 5275. 


INE PERIOD Antiques and Decorative Fur- 
niture at country prices. Waterside Studios, 
| Northbrook St., Newbury, Berks (by the 
lige). Trade supplied. Valuations. Also visit 
|ter’s Lodge, London Road. Open Sundays. 
INE VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
| decorative and collectable pieces of 19th- 
tury English and Chinese furniture, bric-a- 
/e, coloured glass, needlework, lace wedding 
8, etc. Also ornanrental garden furniture.— 
|ALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, 
Newmarket, Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226. 
+ Road B1063. Open on Sundays. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 
"| collection for sale and are always interested 
| purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
‘ne, and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron 
ites, ete. No catalogues —T, CROWTHER 
|SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
OV.6. Tel, FUL. 1375. 

|ARRARD & CO., LTD., Crown Jewellers, 
| are particularly interested to purchase 
ple Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, 
\ys, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
idlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of 
jtique Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send 
jces to 112 Regent Street, London, W.1, or 
& REGent 3021, and arrange for an experi- 
ted valuer to call. Personal visits also 
«ome to London showrooms. 
|ROFESSIONAL MAN will pay £3 oz. selected 
Id silver, Private-——Box 2733. 
NOCEROS HORNS required, 
‘offering good price.—Box 2747. 


ie RESTORATIONS 


NTIQUE Ceramics Restored invisibly and 
‘ durably by experts who will also undertake 
} repair of objets d’art and miscellaneous col- 
tors’ items.—‘‘RESTORIQUE,”’ 8, Compton 
jenue, Brighton, Sussex, Tel. 27400. 
pwn Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material. Also restorations 
the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
| any material. 
RTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
Chiltern Street, London, W.1..WELbeck 8031. 


‘ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels 
j\'ties, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl. 
iets d’art, etc.—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte St., 
‘ndon, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


dissnies 


; 


collector 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
IRD ILES of CURZON STREET 


SCHEMES PREPARED & EXECUTED 
COMPLETE INTERIOR DECORATION 


urtains—Loose Covers—Carpets—Upholstery 


, CURZON ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYfair 3668. 


SCARISBRICK & BATE, LTD. 

| ANTIQUES AND DECORATIONS 

)Mmprehensive range of French and English 
jbrics. Specialists in country house conver- 
»Ms and complete refurbishing, Prompt service 
) Our team of expert craftsmen.—11l1, Mount 
/Teet, London, W.1. GROsvenor 2044 & 5. 


COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 25, 


1960 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
AVAILABLE FOR ANTIQUES 


Yes, MILLIONS of dollars spent every year by AMERICANS. We 
have the largest demand and will pay positively UNPRECEDENTED 


prices for: 


Old and Modern Silver and Plated Candelabra, Wine Coolers, Epergnes, 
Tea Services, Trays, Entree Dishes, Tureens, etc. English and Continental 
Furniture, China Figures, Vases, Tea, Dinner and Dessert Services. 
Clocks, Old Glass, Carpets, Prints, Paintings, Old Dolls, Weapons, 


Brac. 


Also Oriental Furniture, China, Bronzes, Screens, Cabinets, 


Ivories, Buddhas, Jades, Lacquer items, etc. Single Pieces or Collections 


purchased. 


All kinds of Jewellery required. Articles sent by Post will receive special 
attention and cash with Highest Offer BY RETURN. Sell with con- 
fidence to this old-established firm. Representative will be pleased to call. 


WE WILL TRY TO EXCEED ANY PREVIOUS OFFER 
GREEN’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES 


117, Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. BAYswater 9618/9619 
Bankers: Westminster Bank Ltd., W.11 


Sefog tes £3 £ S$ £ $ £ fh} £ § £ GE 


£ £ 
$ $ 
£ £ 
$ $ 
fi £ 
$ Musical Boxes, Ormulu Mounted Articles, Objets d’Art, and Bric-a- 4% 
£ £ 
$ $ 
£ £ 
$ $ 
£ £ 


Classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 24°, for 6 and 5° for 13 insertions. 

Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LIVESTOCK 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 
Pies famous for over 80 years. — 
T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 
N-TOUT-CAS. The leading makers of 
Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Sole 
makers of. ‘‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also 
makers of Swimming Pools. Booklet sent on 
application.—Head Office: Syston, Leicester. 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor). 
AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 
superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C, PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 


MPORTER offers Chinese silk fabrics.—WM. 

H. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 79, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 1. 

KY (AS ey exquisitely painted from any 

photographs 53 gns.—_ VALERIE SERRES, 

32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


EW ROSS 13 x 60 in case, £32/10/0. 
Exchanges, repairs—BASS & BLIGH, 18, 
Market St., Arc., Leeds, 1. 


HOOTING STICKS from {£2/2/6. Shooting 

stick with golfer’s umbrella combined £6/6/0. 
Dual purpose seat stick-three legged stool 
£10/10/0. Travelling Rugs, ‘‘Travelite’’ Travel 
Robes, etc. Send for Catalogue.—REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


E RAIN IN SPAIN—or anywhere else for 
that matter—does not soak through the 
famrous Mackintosh made by MOSS BROS., of 
Covent Garden; nearest station Leicester Square, 


W. J. SMALL (Dry Rot and Woodworm 
* Treatment Ltd.), 86, Cranbrook Rd., 
Ilford. Tel. Valentine 2559. Be Warned! 
Woodworm and Dry Rot can destroy your home, 
It can reduce the value of your property. If you 
are purchasing any property let our specialist 
survey for woodworm and dry rot and safe- 
guard your interest. We can cure and offer 
preventative treatment. A 20-year guarantee 
treatment for woodworm and dry rot, and wet 
rot. Treatment carried out by specialist 
trained operators using Rentokil fluids, well 
known for their effectiveness. Don’t delay, 
write or phone for infornration of our 
specialised service and advice on your problems. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


WEE for Catalogue. Second-hand and 
Antiquarian Books, including sections on 


Architecture, Art, Natural History, Sport, 
Topography, etc—J. H. DINGWALL, 26, 
Woodhayes Road, London, S.W.19. 
WANTED 


OOKS within 50 miles of London. JOHN L. 

HUNT, recognised book expert of 32 years 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES for books (including 
modern, novels).—Write 268, Croydon Road, 
Caterham, or phone Caterham 3387. 


BIRDS 
| DEE PHEASANTS from East Anglia’s 
leading Game Farm, Blacknecks and 
Mongolians, eggs and poults, throughout the 
season at competitive prices. Booking now.— 
PHASIAN GAME FARM (Philip Wayre). Tel. 
Gt. Witchingham 274, 
RNAMENTAL WATERFOWL and Pheasants, 
60 species kept. Orders booked for hand- 
reared stock for immediate delivery.—TERRY 
JONES, Leckford, Stockbridge, Hants. 
CHINCHILLAS 
GpcCares from the top breeder of the 
world. Free booklet. — HOLDING, 120, 
Hollins Lane, Accrington. 
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For the SPECIAL 


Occasion 


SHARK’S FIN 

Real Turtle 

Chinese Bird’s Nest 
Bisque de Homard 
Genuine Kangaroo Tail 
Clear Oxtail 
Consommé 


From most high-class food stores: 
If not available locally please write to the makers: 
ENDER & CASSEL LTD. 
74, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N.7 


GARDENING 


SPARAGUS,. Limited number of selected 

K.B.F. Crowns for sale. For price and 
cultural instructions write to R. M. DIXON- 
SPAIN, LTD., Dept. A, Eldernell, Coates, 
Whittlesea, Cambs, 


DUTCH GLADIOLI, mixed colours, 
10/12cm, 200 for 21/-. 
ONION SETS, 3lbs. for 5/-. 
C.W.O. All orders please add 1/6 
for carriage and packing. 
MARIS & SON, LTD. 
(Dept, CL), Wisbech, Cambs. 


URTHER GARDENING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
appear on facing page. When replying to ad- 
vertisements, please mention COUNTRY LIFE. 
ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 
ARDEN PROTECTION CAGES, full protec- 
tion from Birds and Frost. Steel Cages 
complete with netting, any size. Also Tennis 
Nets., Sports Nets all kinds. Catalogue Free. 
SUTTON, NETMAKER, 
Hadlow Chambers, Sidcup, KENT, Est. 1912. 


ARDEN SEATS, tables, gates, barrows and 
fencing. Brochure from Manufacturers.—- 
ROWLAND BROTHERS, Bletchley, Bucks. 


HINCHILLA—The Royal Fur, Pedigree stock. 
Cage and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Aimes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel. Nazeing 2282. 
HINCHILLAS at wholesale prices direct from 
American supplier. Write airmail for prices. 
Quality animals. We pay air freight and 
guarantee live delivery.—Jacobsen Chinchilla 
Ranch, 8320, Byrd Ave., Inglewood, Calif., U.S.A. 
DOGS 
LSATIAN Puppies, ‘‘Noblehurst.’’ 
now. Excellent temperaments. For Show, 
Training, Guard, Pet.—Hindhead 669. 
ACHSHUND PUPPIES MIN. Wire or smooth. 
For sale or at stud. Also Dobermann 
Pinchers.—PENNEY, 2, Chatsworth Avenue, 
Cosham, Portsmouth. Tel. Cosham 177749. 
OLDEN RETRIEVER PUPPIES (pedigree), 
dual purpose, born Dee, 25th, 1959.— JOLLY, 
Gamekeeper, Langholm, Scotland. 
S YOUR DOG SAFE? Dogs get run over, 
cause accidents, get lost, die prematurely 
from poison, disease, etc. All these and other 
hazards can be covered at reasonable cost by 
CANINE INSURANCE. Full cover includes 
veterinary fees and £10,000 Third Party Indem- 
nity. Write for full details —Canine Insurance 
Assn., 90, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. 
(Estb. over a quarter of a century.) 
ABRADOR PUPS, black and yellow, ex. 
working strain.—CROUCHER, Birchetts 
Bungalow, Speldhurst, Kent. Tel. 173. 
FISH 
ROUT for stocking lakes and rivers. List 
from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 
MINK 
INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 
tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 


pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided.—_Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 


O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 
OODCROFT MINK FARM, Stockland, 


Devon, (Major Robin Sanders.) Est. 1950. 
Offer females of champion stock for delivery 
now or mated for April delivery. Tel. Stockland 
227 after 8 p.m. or write for Price List. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES 


IBRARIES, collections, books purchased. 

Fair prices. Prompt settlement. ROWLAND 
E. SHEARD, 259, Abbeydale Road South, Dore, 
Sheffield. Tel. 72658. 


SHOE REPAIRS 


REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair to those 

fashion shoes is obtainable at GALLOPS 
(Dept. C.), 20, Gloucester Road, S.W.7 (KNI. 
9769). Specialists for Rayners, I. Miller, Bally, 
Ferragamo, Holmes Footwear. Est. 1906. 


NLIMITED EGG PRODUCTION STILL 
ALLOWED IN CAGES, LET BATTERIES 
KEEP YOU IN BUSINESS. 

As only approx. 25% of birds are at present in 
cages change over now from deep litter up to 
300% greater capacity with cages costing only 
8/9 per bird. Remember the average poultry 
farmer still mrakes the highest profit from 
batteries. 

Please send details of your exact requirements 
to JOHN SHEPHERD & SONS, LTD., Marton, 
Blackpool. Tel. 61212. 


Ready. 


RAFTED WALNUT TREES, named varieties, 
40/- each. Cupressus Lawson, 1-13ft., 20/- 
doz., 150/- 100. Beech Copper, 14-2ft., 15/- doz., 
100/- 100. Top quality. Part carr. 3/-.-- 
E. RIX, Assington, Colchester. 


ARDY HEDGING PLANTS, Shrubs and 
Standard trees, also Roses—send £2 for 
one dozen of our selection of Hybrid Tea or 
Polyantha Roses, carriage and packing free for 
cash with order. Free Catalogue and Roses List 
available on request. 
GOWANS, MITCHINSON & LAMBERT LTD., 
Alnwick, Northumberland. 
AUKINS scare off woodpigeons. Price 
£2/10/0 and £5/10/0 from agricultural 
engineers, Army and Navy Stores, C.G.A., Ltd. 
Made by NORTH AND KINSMAN, Rougham, 
King’s Lynn. 


HODODENDRONS. Shrub Roses, Shrubs 
and choice plants, ground cover. ‘‘Manual 
of Shrub Roses,”’ 3/-; ‘‘The Modern Florile- 


geum,’’ 3/-. Ask for price list, free from the 
most beautiful nursery in the country.— 
SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES, Windlesham, 
Surrey. 

“Q@CRAYJACK”’ combined boot scraper and 


jack, the ideal gift for all country folk. 
Details—Dept. 7, P. J. EDMONDS, Itchen 
Abbas, Winchester, Hants. 


WEET PEA PLANTS for the Connoisseur. 
1960 List from: J. F. TURRAL, Sweet Pea 
Plant Specialist, Farnley, nr. Otley, Yorkshire. 


THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 
The only showroom in Central London given 
over exclusively to the display of garden 
machinery of all makes, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. J. Topping, who will be 
pleased to assist with advice and information. 

HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREY’S, 

110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (WEL. 6842.) 
And Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 


ATERER’S SPRING SALE CATALOGUE 

offering Herbaceous Plants. Rockery 
Plants, Roses and Shrubs at reduced prices 
for delivery during Feb./March, will gladly be 
forwarded post free—on request. The stock 
offered is of the highest possible quality and 
is all grown in our own Nurseries. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


FORESTRY 


INEST QUALITY, large stocks of Hardwood 
Forest tree transplants and _ seedlings 
available for immediate despatch; also limited 
quantities of some Conifers. Please send for 
free Catalogue. — GOWANS, MITCHINSON & 
LAMBERT, LTD., Alnwick, Northumberland. 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 
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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE WEAPONS 
AND ARMOUR 
Sales held regularly at 
the Hanover Square Galleries by 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3771. 
Write for entry forms and 
regarding payment to vendors. 


By order of the Exors. of Lady Bushby, decd. 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 
in conjunction with 
JOHN NORTON, F.V.I. 
An Important Three-day Sale of 
FURNITURE 
The Old Bell House, 
Ludford, Ludlow, Shropshire 
Interesting examples of the 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries. Fine George III triple pedestal 
dining table. Old French gilt salon suite of 
Louis XV design. Georgian and other bedroom 
furnishings. Silver, plate, pictures, china, glass, 
books, ornamental, carpets, Persian rugs. 
By Auction on the premises on 
Wednesday, March 16th, 1960, at’ 12 noon,” 
and two following days at 11 a.m. 

View, by catalogue (price 2/6), 
Saturday, 12th and Monday, March 14th, 
from 10 a.nr. to 5 p.m. 
Auctioneers 
Jackson-Stops & Staff, 25, Nicholas Street, 
Chester. (Tel. 21522.) 

John Norton, F.V.I., Imperial Chambers, 
Ludlow. (Tel. 70.) 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Room 
for Silver and Jewellery. Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
ings. Terms and Sample Catalogue on request— 
We can arrange collection, 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


BUDGET TAILORING SERVICE for which 

many people have been waiting for years 
at GUILLAUME where Ladies’ suits and coats 
can be made to measure for about 24 gns., with 
hundreds of fabrics to choose from.—5d9,' Davies 
Street, London, W.1. 


FAMILY HISTORY. A team of experts 

undertakes genealogical and heraldic 
research and art work. Write first: 
HUMPHREY-SMITH, 239, Staines Road West, 
Sunbury-on-Thames. 


TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside 

your window provides endless enter- 
tainment. With bracket, 7/6. Tit nesting 
Boxes with observation door, 15/-. post free. 
Also Bird Tables. Money back guarantee.— 
WM. HILL, 4, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 
JN ES Chinese, Japanese furniture, paintings, 

lacquer, Ivories, porcelain,; etc., wanted. 
Also curios and Buddhas.—WM. WILLIAMS, 
LTD. (Member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
27a, Kensington Church St., W.8. WEStern 7859. 


information 


AMY 
Exclusive Bed and Table Linens. 
Hand embroidered Monograms and Family 
Crests a@ speciality. 
17, Beauchamp Place, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
KENsington 9925. 


AT THE PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
END OF REGENT STREET 


Charles Packer’s Jewellery Shop is 
full of many lovely watches and 
tings from which to choose. Gor- 
geous gold bracelets and necklets. 
Original gold charms and _ brace- 
lets. Beautiful Swiss Clocks. 


CHARLES PACKER 
& CO., LTD., 
76, Regent Street, W.1. 
Tel. REGent 1070. 


TTRACTIVE WILD CANADIAN MINK 
COAT, £325; and Dark Mink Stole, £95; as 
new.—Box 2694. 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS—£Earn 
at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to “C.L.”” TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 
ERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
AN YOU PUT YOUR CASE ADEQUATELY? 
The Abbey School of Speakers, 36, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1, and 83, Portland Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, can help you in a 
weekly class or privately. 
CAVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price; state waist and inside 
leg measurement. Send cheque, cash or c.0o.d. 
to L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
Brighton. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
(CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY from Music, Art, 
“~~ English or Writing. Please state subject in 
which interested. Brochure Free-—SOUTHERN 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Albion Road, 
Selsey, Sussex. 
px DRESSES and jackets, costumes and 
coats. Continental styled. English tailoring. 
From our collection to measure or made from 
your own material. Inexpensive-—-MAURICE 
KRAVETZ, 25, Wardour St., W.1.GERrard 4670. 
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classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 


| Des in cottages can be cured per- 
manently by the guaranteed SFV Method. 
Since 1954, in every case, this method has 
proved effective. Not a patent paint. Stamp for 


details —SFV, 6, Claremont Place, Camden 
Road, Bath. 
AVIES INVESTMENTS LIMITED, 


Bankers still offer 73% on sums £20 to 
£500 (withdrawal on demand) with extra 3% on 
each £500 unit. Details and Audited Balance 
Sheet from Investment Dept. CY., DAVIES 
INVESTMENTS, LTD., Danes Inn House, 
265, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


IAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 

antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 0651. 


R. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR is manu- 

factured from the finest Irish linen and 
vegetable fibre and is woven to a cellular weave 
allowing the body to breathe. Also sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogues and patterns of 
fabric on request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


peers Sh/Typg., Translating, Mabel 
Eyles, 10, Beaconsfield Rd., N.11. ENT. 3324, 


AMILY OVERSEAS: Keep in touch by ex- 
changing 8 mm lifelike Colour Movie Films. 
Use our Autoset camera in case, £41/16/-!— 
WALLACE HEATON, LTD., The Cine Camera 
People, 127, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Por MOTHERING SUNDAY (March 27) send 
a Box of Flowers. Boxes £1, £2, £3, £5 sent 
anywhere in Britain. — FLOWERS-BY-POST, 
LTD., East Horsley, Surrey. 


UR COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
fair offer. Inquiries invited —D. CURWEN, 
Dept. CL., 7a Melcombe St., Baker St., W.1. 


ENTLEMAN arrived from abroad, requires 
Georgain furniture, Persian Rugs. Reason- 
able.—Box 2732. 


LORIOUS silver blue stole, worn once. 140 
gns. Lady going tropics.—Box 2755. 


Hake TENNIS COURTS of distinction, with 
green turf-like surface, as laid for distin- 
guished players home and overseas, Also other 
types, £350 to £420, ex. fixtures -HARDCOURT 
CONSTRN. LTD., Maurice Rd., Seaford, 2478. 


IRE A SOUND OR SILENT PROJECTOR 
for your winter shows. 
B. BENNETT & SONS LTD., 
25-27 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


“LJ Ow to Find Us” maps.—A. FYFFE, Bourne 
Chambers, St. Peter’s Rd., Bournemouth. 


DLE ARTICLES. Are there any to spare in 
yourhome? A travelling clock sent usby H.M. 
The Queen raised funds to feed 1,920 destitute 
refugee children. Please see what you can send 
to help World Refugee Year. All kinds of sale- 
able articles welcome (including broken jewel- 
lery, watches, etc., which are valuable for their 
old gold). Send to “Gift Aid,’’ Oxford Com- 
mittee for Famine Relief, 17, Broad St., Oxford. 


ANE AYTON LTD., 113, Piccadilly (Park 

Lane Hotel) GROsvenor 5089. FURS, new 
and near-new. Generous part-exchange offered. 
Re-modelling, storage, etc. A personal business 
owned by Jane Ayton who will.give individual 
advice. 


EWELLERY: JEWELLERY. We buy abso- 

lutely everything in second-hand jewellery, 
Bracelets, earrings, brooches, beads, necklets, 
lockets, chains, watches, seals, charms, trinkets, 
etc, Also diamond and all kinds of coloured 
stone jewellery, in any condition—for a very 
high cash offer, without obligation, post to 
B. E. LATTER & CO., 53/63, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


KNITTERS! KNITTERS! KNITTERS! 

DELIGHTFUL fashionable MOHAIR with 
30% pure WOOL in 17 exquisite shades. PURE 
wool 4-ply Double Knitting at 10d. and DYLAN 
shrink resist Baby 3-ply from the finest pure 
Merino Wool, You MUST see our shade card.— 
Write NOW to Dept, C.L.3, JOHN DEACON, 
LTD., BRADFORD, 1, Yorks., and avail your- 
selves of the best hand knitting wool service at 
prices you just cannot afford to miss. 


ee ae Scere PAINTINGS (two, one large, one 
smaller) by R. O. Dunlop, R.A. Exceptional 
price. Write for photo and details—Box 2756. 


ADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 

poplins, sports materials and wool mix- 
tures and self-measure chart sent on request. 
Collars attached 42/-, with two collars 49/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 45/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H, L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 

AKING FRIENDS IN A DIVIDED WORLD. 

The Friends Service Council (Quakers) 
welcomes gifts and legacies for its international 
services overseas.—FSC (21), Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


O'™ PAINTINGS wanted of all periods. Single 
pictures or collections COULTER GAL- 
LERIES, 33, Ainstay Avenue, York. Tel. 85637. 

VERCOATS are NOT being worn indoors 

this winter. Not, at least, by the fortunate 
owners of Guildwood bungalows! The warmest, 
friendliest housing you’ll find. Made by CEDAR 
HOMES LTD., Artington, Guildford. 


AINTINGS by Jose Wiess, Chas Pettafer for 


sale, VIG. 0934 after 7 p.m. 


ARIS MODEL HATS designed to suit 
your individual requirements.—REGINE, 
189, Regent Street, London, W.1. REGent 5283. 


URE SILK PYJAMAS 85/-, post 1/6. Ladies’ 

and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, rose, green. Ladies 34-44 
bust, men 36-46.—Patt. from AUSTIN SMITH, 
36, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


HILIP & BERNARD DOMBEY, who spe- 
cialise in the finest antique porcelain, wish 
to buy French furniture and works of art. 
They will offer high prices for figures, vases, 
Candelabra and services from the English and 
Continental factories at 
BOW, WORCESTER, DERBY, CHELSEA, 
ROCKINGHAM, MEISSEN, DRESDEN, 
SEVRES, CAPO-DI-MONTE, etc. 
Miniatures and enamels will also command 
high prices. Their qualified buyer will call by 
appointment and place his experience at your 
disposal.—Write or call: P. & B. DOMBEY, 
9, Shepherd Market, London, W.1. Telephone 
GROsvenor 3585. 
PRECIOUS CLOTHES 
deserve the finest Sketchley care and the 
nearest branch of Sketchley Cleaners is as close 
as your local Post Office. Give your clothes 
specialised, hand-finished treatment through 
the Sketchley Fast Mail Service. Simply post 
your clothes to Sketchley—they clean well and 
quickly—7 day service. For full details, write: 
Miss K. Orrill, Dept. C.L., 
Sketchley Fast Mail Cleaning Service, 
P.O. Box No. 17, 
Hinckley, Leics. 
RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 


Exclusively designed beachwear and swimsuits. 


made to measure. 

EA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 

from 38/-. Patterns and measurements form 
from HOLROYD & COOPER, 34, Spring Gdns., 
Manchester 2. 

ELLING JEWELLERY? Hayes, the famous 

Hatton Garden Jewellers, offer you the fol- 
lowing record prices: £5-£2,500 for One-, Two-, 
Three- or Five-Stone Diamond Rings; £10-£100, 
Gold Cigarette Cases; £10-£100, Solid Silver Tea 
Sets and Trays; £20-£500, Diamond Watches and 
Eternity Rings; £5-£55, Gold Pocket Watches 
and Chains; £3-£25, Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies. Up to £5,000 for Diamond and 
Precious Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and 
Ear-rings, etc. Valuations by Qualified Expert 
(Fellow Gemmological Association). If you can- 
not call personally send your parcel by registered 
post. It will be quite safe and you will receive 
an immediate cash offer with no obligation to 
sell. H. Hayes & Son, Ltd., Diamond House, 37, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. 


EDUCATIONAL 


OACHING IN THE COUNTRY, without) 
tractions. 10 gns. weekly.—The Priney 
Moyles Court, Ringwood, Hants. (Ringwood “jj 
IV{EECHANE NAVY Radio Officer Cadets] 
173 years. R.M.S. Wray Castle, Ambleij 
OBTAIN EXPERT ADVICE — | 
on choosing the right school for your eli) ; 
Consult Cooks Scholastic Service where jj) . 
sonal advice on day and boarding schij 
tutorial and specialised studies both in |) | 
country and abroad, is available—TH|) _ 
COOK & SON LTD.,SC/A/SS, Berkeley Sti} 
London, W.1. Tel. GRO. 4000. | 
@CHOOL FEES: Capitalised secure a |})) 
stantial profit. Excellent opportunity. Wil? 
STUDENT FUNDS, 2, Serjeant’s Inn, Ten) 
London, E.C.4. S 4. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive co} 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keey) 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus, The Ox) 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. G) 
PMSA UES COURSES in Dramatic | 
April, July, August. Director: Maj 
Naylor. Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, Suijj})' 
and Studio Theatre, London, W. One N 
Course. £9/9/0 and £6/6/0, Syllabus - fj 
Registrar: Miss U. Symonds, 111, Elmstead 
Wembley Park, Middlesex. Tel. WIMbledon ‘j) 
HORTHAND Typewriting Tuition (privd) 
M. Eyles, 10, Beaconsfield Rd., N.11. ENT. 3] 
SP akeoRD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLE 
10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, | 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., # 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Meq 
Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhy 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. 
WES. 5799. 


re 
| 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEG| 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS |; 
Next courses for English and foreign studi) 
start April 26, 1960. 1] 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cant) 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwrjjy - 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMps\| 
9831. | 
je8 MIDDLESEX HIGHER SECRETAR 
COLLEGE provides a first class com) - 
secretarial training for girls of good genjjy 
education. Subjects from which courses #)) 
arranged include Pitman’s Shorthand, T 
writing, Principle of Accounts and Secretd 
practice. Entry after Easter, Midsummer ‘ 
Christmas or by arrangement. Register of nj 
by living accommodation available. — Cj 
HARRIS, Educational Director, 402/3, If 
Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Tel. Wembley <j) | 


OUTH AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best. 13/6 a bottle. Ask your Wine Merchant. 
PECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 
wear since 1846, W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street, contains 
a wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland 
cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a nreasure of your affection 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill; your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue.—W. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
UPERFLUOUS HAIR IS NO PROBLEM. No 
more silent endurance, no more mental 
strain. This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Body Blemish can be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatments and 
preparations for all skins and acnes. Free 
and personal consultation with Miss MARY 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone 
for appt., WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11) Old Bond Street, W.1. 
URVEYS and designs for alterations andaddi- 
tions preserving the character of the existing 
building. Property surveys and reports.—A. C. 
EAGLEN, A.I.Arb. Building Surveyor, 19, White- 
croft Way, Beckenham, Kent. Beckenham 4053. 
Sane in crystal clear water in your Gilliam 
built pool by installing the new Swim- 
master filter—GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool 
Specialists, Croydon, Surrey. 
'HE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY serves 
humanity and must be ready for any sudden 
emergency. You can help by remembering the 
Society in your will. Write for information— 
14, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 
RUST INCOMES, annuites or reversions to 
Trust Funds or property, U.K. or over- 
seas. Sales of part or whole arranged.— 
FOSTER & COGHILL, 26, St. James’s Street, 
S.W.1. (WHI. 5561.) 
ANTED, A PAIR OR MORE OF 
DECORATIVE OLD LANTERNS suitable 
exterior posts or brackets—GODWIN, Old 
Knockwood, Tenterden, Kent. 
O are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. HYDe Park 5886. 
OODWORM eradicated permanently by 
ONE application of ‘“‘WYKAMOL’’. Ob- 
tainable through Boots or from Richardson and 
Starling Limited (Dept, C.), Timber Decay Ad- 
vice Bureau, 6, Southanrpton Place, London, 
W.C.1 (HOL. 3555-6). Write for advice on any 
problem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 
RITE and sell Children’s Stories. Mail 
training. Sales assistance. Free booklet. 
Children’s Features (CL), 19, Cholmondeley 
Road, Pendleton, Salford. 


VALUATIONS 


4] Peo WILLIAMS personally undertakes 
valuations of contents of houses and works 
of art for probate and insurance purposes. 
Experience of over 40 years at your service.— 
TEMPLE WILLIAMS LTD., Haunch of Venison 


Yard, Brook St., W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 1486): 
a ee ee 


FOR SALE 


LECTRONIC ORGANS for the home allied 
to EASY-TO-PLAY tuition systems from 
175 gns.—SWAN’S (opp. M/c Royal Infirmary), 
328 Oxford Rd., Manchester 13. (ARDwick 3231.) 


TUNSTALL HALL COLLEGE, || 
MARKET DRAYTON, SHROPSHIRE jj 
Girls’ boarding school in country mans 
beautifully situated in lovely park and wij) 
lands. ‘Within easy access to railway stat} 
Sound education to G.C.E. and Higher exam/| 
tions, and, in addition, it is now possible 
pupils to take a complete commercial cours} 
R.S.A. examinations. Individual attention. | 
the usual extras available, including driv) 
Own riding school, famous for the Musical } 
which has appeared on television and at al) 
cultural shows. The Principal would a ; 
emphasised that all training for this is strij 
limited to out-of-school hours. Pupils 1/7 
achieve a good percentage in their school vj 
before being allowed in the Musical Ride. 1) 
encouraged as an excellent medium for cle 
acter training, developing courage, endur¢ 
and a sense of adventure.—For illustrated pj 
pectus, apply PRINCIPAL. Tel. Market Dray 
3398. 


Y 


11+ and PUBLIC SCHOOLS ' 
COMMON ENTRANCE } 
Write for details of postal courses, stating ‘| 
of examination, to the Registrar, || 
MERCERS CORRESPONDENCE COLLEG| 
(Dept. W.39) 37/39, Oxford Street, London, 


a 
SITUATIONS 
VACANT / | 


GPEpENEe REQUIRED (second of elf 
mainly for greenhouses and market gar¢ 
First-class experience and personal referet) 
essential. Excellent nrodernised cottage wit 
main services. Duty approx. one in three/fi! 
—Apply with copies of references to The Hi 
Gardener to The Earl Stanhope, K.G., Chey 
ing Gardens, near Sevenoaks, Kent. | 
WANTED j 
ELIABLE EDUCATED WOMAN, 40’s, s¢ 
post on farm, experience poultry, cl 
rearing, cleaning dairy utensils, garden! 
mowing lawn. Hard working. Early riser. Gj 
driver. Unfurnished modernised  cotti 
Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Gloucestersh 
—Box 2744. 


OUNG NEW ZEALANDER, arriving in MW) 
well educated, fond of animals, able to dr’ 
keen to start either in estate work or in posit 
as private secretary/personal assistant. / 
proposal welcomed.—Box 2654. | 


WANTED 


ADY would like to buy Old Albums or Ser} 
books, Full particulars please.—V. RO! 
4, Lyttelton Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham.. 


LD GUNS, Pistols, Armour, Claymo 
Dirks, Canon, ‘‘Colts,’’ and other TU 
Pistols wanted—rusty or not! . Free valuati 
JOHN KESTERTON, Townsend  Str/ 
Cheltenham. Tel. 5882. ) 


VV ANZED: all types of weapons, antic 
obsolete, modern. Cannon, guns, rif} 
pistols. Armour, powder flasks. Single items 
complete collections purchased. Buyer can 

Sutcliffe, Ing Hey, Briercliffe, Burnley, Lary 


ANTED, Worcester F.B. & B. gold 

white ‘‘Seaweed’’ pattern Tea Ser 
complete or part service, must have tea pot # 
stand and be in mint condition.—Box 2759. | 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
‘re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


e or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever, 


JF hi 

; TRAYEL 

AND TOUR OF HOLY LAND combining 
unny. Mediterranean cruise with visits to 
¢ Holy Places in Israel, Jordan, Syria and 
/non, First class comfort, best ships and 
is. Departures March 15th and October 18th 
d throughout by Mr. & Mrs. Leslie Ling, 
ys 248 Gns. Full details from Leslie Ling’s 
‘ate Tours Ltd., Dept, C.L., 34, Victoria St., 
minster, London, S.W.1. 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 


| SCOTLAND, Self-Drive Cars from 
Grassi¢k’s Garage, Perth. 1959 cars. 


on trains met, Tel. Perth 3981-2-3. 

Bor CARS AND VEHICLES 
)DLLS-ROYCE Silver Wraith Sports Saloon 
by James Young. Duo green. Magnificent 


: lition. One of the prettiest cars on the road 
“925. 
ry 5 f 


JACK SMITH, 

23, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, 

| London, W.1, MAYfair 0661/2. 

0) ROLLS-ROYCE car wanted. 
condition.—Box 2707. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


[LLDOZERS, EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 
Rollers, Tractors, etc., etc., for hire with or 
\out driver, or for sale. We are also buyers 
all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
ts.—A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 
hill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. 
831 G lines). 


\COMMODATION, HOLIDAY 
FLATS, ETC. 


ARE YOU TO RESIST A HOLIDAY IN THE 
)OLOMITES. Furnished flats, modern 
be, Andalo, available June-September; 3 
ple bedrooms, dining-lounge, kitchen, bath- 
ja, Linen and cutlery supplied. Lst. 11.00 
ily. Apply in Germany: CRESERI, Aders- 
‘SS 96, Disseldorf. 
EVON.—Small holiday flat on River Dart 
With boat, garden, glorious views, suntrap. 
DREWS, Tides, Kingswear 351. 
TED 
ENTLEMAN REQUIRES house to rent on 
Dorset, Devonshire or Cornish Coast. For 
, family and cook, from Wednesday Aug. 
7 juntil Monday Sept. 12th inclusive, up to £30 
week for right property, Box. 2752. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


\\BM HOLIDAYS—1960 Farm Holiday Guide 
covering Britain’s Best Farm and Country 
{st Houses, county by county; 1,200 reviews 
1) 250 pictures. Price 3/6, postage 7d.— 
*M GUIDES, LTD., Dept. C.L., 18, High St., 


Any 


i) ‘CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE for 
'\the elderly in beautiful south Shropshire. 
ising facilities available. Central heating. 
/ay lounge. Extensive grounds.\—OVERTON 
|ANGE, Ludlow, Shropshire. 
| FIRST CLASS country hotel, five minutes 
from BATH. Perfect for weekends, holi- 
or residence. Magnificently situated. 
urious comfort. Central heat—log fires. High 
lity cooking. Few rooms available with beau- 
ly warmed bathrooms.—COMBE GROVE 
TEL AND COUNTRY CLUB, Tel, Combe 
m 3341, q 
DMIRAL VERNON INN, Burwash (Tel. 230), 
| East Sussex, Six bedrooms, country holi- 
8, honeymoons. Fully licensed. Good fare. 
ichure. A.A, and R.A.C. Bed, Breakfast, 
—MURIEL DAISY WOOD. i 
wRY HEAD HOUSE HOTEL, BRIXHAM, 
\S. DEVON, Historic house in whose quiet 
Abide With Me”’ was written. Delightful 
secluded place for holidays or residence, 
imer or winter. Lovely grounds with wind. 
‘}| paths and cliff walks right beside beautiful 
bay, Private path to bathing beach, Excel- 
2} food. Every comfort. Central heating. Club 
a; Moderate terms. Tel, 3225, 


FEDe GROVE NURSING AND REST HOME, 
| Bracknell, Berks, Vacancies for gentle- 
wy Bracknell 1629, 


/JHARMING COTTAGE facing golf course, sea. 


S.A:E.—Sinah Farm, Hayling Island, Hants. 


COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 25, 1960 


classified announcements 


ORNWALL, Porthleven. TYE ROCK HOTEL, 
adjoining beach. Views Lands End, Lizard. 
A.A., R.A.C, approved, S.A.E. Brochure. 
ORNWALL. Three Tuns Hotel, St. Keverne. 
Village inn near coast. Accom., breakfast, 
dinner, 73 to 9 gns. Fully licensed. 
ORSET. Charmouth House Hotel, Char- 
mouth, 17th cent, coaching inn, close sea, 
safe bathing. Beautiful secluded gardens, tennis 
court. Club licence, country house atmosphere. 


'AMILIES FROM OVERSEAS on leave in 

England, especially welcomed in beautiful 
Elizabethan country house—see advt. “‘Studley 
Priory’’ below. 


STUDLEY PRIORY Country House Hotel, 
Horton-cunr-Studley, Oxford. A tranquil 
Elizabethan house of great character, large 
grounds, no ‘‘hotel atmosphere,’”’ seven miles 
N.E, of Oxford, Centrally heated, log fires, 
superbly cooked food, good wines, delightful 
oak-panelled bar, games, club licence. Children 
—even good dogs—welcomed, Long or short 
visits. Tel. Stanton Si, John 203. Brochure. 
‘RINTON-ON-SEA. Frinton Lodge Hotel. 
Early reservations are advisable for a sum- 
mer holiday at this rebuilt luxury hotel on the 
East Anglian Coast, Write now for our brochure 
and tariff. 
IGHBULLEN HOTEL, Home Farm, Chittle- 
hamholt, Umberleigh, N. Devon. Views 
Exmoor, Dartmoor, Fishing. Illus. brochure. 
ITTLE Guide to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track; 5/- post free.— 
Victor Hilton (C.L.), Sundial House, Torquay. 
OPES ARMS HOTEL, 14th Century, West- 
bury, Wilts. A.A,, R.A.C, Good Food 
Guide. Ashley Courtenay recommended. Quiet 
bedrooms off mrain road. Ideal base for Bath, 
Stonehenge, Wells, Salisbury, Cheddar, Long- 
leat and West Country. Brochure, Tel. 33. 
EAR LOOE. Charming Country Guest 
House; excellent touring centre; easy dis- 
tance sandy beaches, Polperro, Fowey, Moors. 
Special early terms, Illustrated brochure.— 
MRS. ABBOTT, ‘‘Locrenton Vean,’” St. 
Keyne, Liskeard, Cornwall. (Liskeard 2001.) 
EW FOREST. BRAMBLE HILL HOTEL, 
Bramshaw, near Lyndhurst—this lovely 
hotel situated in beautiful surroundings invites 
you to book your holiday accommodation now. 
A few vacancies en pension terms 54 guineas 
available until Easter. Brochure on request, 
OSELAND, CORNWALL. Small, comfortable 
Guest House on sea edge. Quiet, safe bath- 
ing, Lovely sands and scenery.—MRS, JOB, 
“Tirva,’’ Veryan. Tel. Veryan 350. 
ALISBURY. The ROSE & CROWN HOTEL, 
HARNHAM. A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. 205011. A 
thirteenth century hotel on the banks of the 
Avon with a grand view of the Cathedral from 
its riverside garden, Only 3 minutes by car 
from the city centre; all bedrooms fitted with 
radio relay and electric razor points, some with 
private bath. Partial central heating, Fully 
licensed. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
ANDWICH 2311. HAVEN HOTEL offers old 
world charm/modern comforts. Ideal famliy. 
Golfing. Wonderful sands. Rec. food, 
EA AND COUNTRY. MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore. Titchfield 2336. Own 
grounds, 14 acres, 100 yards from sea, All rooms 
face sea and Isle of Wight. Cent, Heating. H. 
and ©, Complete suite, Dogs’ Paddock. Brochure. 
UFFOLK, WOOD HALL PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Shottisham, Woodbridge, Good centre for 
country holidays. Sailing, golf, bird sanctuaries. 
Peace and comfort. Brochure. 
pee FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 
beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the gréat advantage of a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 


SCOTLAND 


ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY. 


REOPENS 2nd MAY, 1960. 


Situated 500ft. above sea level. 46 acres of 
gardens and grounds, Children welcome, 
Resident hostess. Private golf course, tennis, 
putting greens, children’s boating, cocktail bar, 
television, billiards and dancing. Terms from 
the Resident Manager, Tel. Pitlochry 66. Grams 
“Palace,” Pitlochry, 
ALLACHULISH HOTEL, ARGYLL. Perhaps 
the leading country hotel in Northern 
Argyll. Three star comfort at reasonable cost. 
Service garage. Telephone Ballachulish 239. 
RODICK, ISLE OF ARRAN. Kilmichael 
Hotel, situated one mile from village, 
beach, etc. H. and C. in all bedrooms. Catering 
and service excellent. Parking space.—Tel. 19, 


All 


FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS. STEWED STEAK. 

Excellent quality. 1 lb. tins. 8 for 32/- 
post paid——SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


[ES CANDYS—Old-fashioned sweetmeats 
when Grandmamma was a girl, Children 
love them—Growns Ups too. 2 lb. Decorated 
Tins post paid 10/6—ANDY’S CANDYS LIM- 
ITED, Stroud Green, London, N.4. 
ONTINENTAL COVERLETS, in bright 
attractive colours and designs, excellent for 
cabin cruisers, caravans, bunks, etc, Beauti- 
fully warm and cosy. Size 60X78, 49/6 each, 
postage 2/6. Two or more post free, Orders to 
The Linen Hall, JAMES HOWELL & CO, LTD., 
St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 
URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 
men and women, Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure, 25/- per yard, 56/58 in. wide, post 
free. Write for patterns—-DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


N THE HEART OF SCOTLAND. Country 
““ House offers friendly atmosphere, golf, boat- 
ing, bar, etc. Families welcome. 12 gns. Special 
rates children, Write — KINLOCH HOUSE, 
Blairgowrie, Perthshire. Tel. Essendy 237. 


MARINE HOTEL, 

TROON, AYRSHIRE 
Overlooking two golf courses and facing the sea. 
Luxurious lounges, private suites, private bath. 
rooms, Central heating, Cocktail bar. Tele- 
vision. Private tennis courts. Near Prestwick 
Airport, Dinner dance every Saturday. 

Illustrated Brochure on request. 
Manager K, Vilvandre, 
Telephone Troon 980. 

A.A. R.A.C, R.S.A.C. 


ALMON FISHING, RIVER STINCHAR, 
AYRSHIRE, Well furnished cottage con- 
taining living room, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath- 
room and garage, cooking and lighting by 
calor gas, with excellent salmon fishing to let 
by the month, Season mid-May to mid- 
November; already let for September.— 
HOLMES MACKILLOP & CO., Solicitors, 
Johnstone, Renfrewshire. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 
EESEX: Country Private Hotel. Highly re- 
commended. Fully licensed. Write for de- 
tails to the Manager, ‘“‘West View Private 
Hotel’, St. Mary, Jersey. 
Saw JERSEY. Holidays near home with 
Continental atmosphere and best yearly 
sunshine record for the British Isles.) HOTEL 
AMBASSADEUR, one mile St. Helier, situated 
seafront and own entrance to sandy beach; 
private bathrooms, dancing, licensed. 
A.A, xxxx, Ist Register, Ashley Courtenay 
recommended, 13-19 gns, Enquiries welcomed, 
brochure © on request.—Central 24455. 


FRANCE 


ENTON, Hotel de Venise. Central, select, 


Beautiful garden, Menton’s best appointed 
Hotel, 170 rooms, 110 bathrooms,—A, SOMAZZI. 


SAVOY HOTEL, CANNES 
1st Class Hotel 
Manager L. Wanlin. 
Bar—Private Gardens. 
50 Baths or Showers. 


Near Sea. 60 Rooms. 


THE PLACE WHERE YOU JUST FEEL 
HOMELIKE j 


FISHING, RIDING, 
AND SHOOTING 


Porx TREKKING in THE perfect country- 
side, Superb scenery, The pioneer Associa- 


able rooms (five with private bathrooms), tion. Brochure fromm Secretary, Llanwrtyd 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. Wells Pony Trekking Association, Llanwrytd 
Lift. Write for brochure, Telephone 3253, Wells, Mid-Wales. 
HE WARREN HOTEL, Ottery St. Mary, HOOTING STOCKINGS, 12/11. Shooting 
Devon. Country house hotel, close to Socks, 7/11. Plain Lovat green, beige, fawn, 
Sidmouth; good food and every comfort; brown; state boot size. Quality guaranteed.— 
write terms. Montague Jeffery, Outfitters, St. Giles Crescent, 
Torquay. Dean Prior Hotel. A.A., R.A.C. Northampton, 
Close town centre, unsurpassed views, 
beautiful gardens, comfortable lounges, well- GUNS 
furnished bedrooms with central heating. as 4 
Television, excellent chef, and good service. UNS and everything to do with them—sale, 
Garage. Inclusive terms, March/April 83 gns., repair, accessories, taxidermy, gun-fitting 
May 9 gns. No surcharge. Tel. 3927. —from the leading specialists, ARMY & 


ORNWALL. Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 

Every comfort, Golf course adjoining. 
WALL. Dalswinton Country House 

tel, St. Mawgan, Newquay. Renowned 

y spot. Home produce. Personal super- 
St. Mawegan 385. Fi 


OOLACOMBE, DEVON. Shellsboro. Centre, 
sea front. Uninterrupted views of 3 miles 
glorious sands. Surfing. Ideal children. Reduced 
terms early and late season, Personal super- 
vision.—C, JEFFERIES, Tel. Woolacombe 149. 


ISLE OF MAN 


NAVY STORES, LTD., Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
ViCtoria- 1234. 
WANTED ‘ 
ENTLEMAN in Midlands area wishes to 
purchase Gun or pair of first-class make 
and condition. Offers to Box 2729. 


ORNWALL. Palm Beach Hotel, Falmouth, 
‘Write for the special April 10% reduced 
i leymoon tariff and brochure. Tel, 744. 
\ORSET. Small comfortable country Inn, All 
f lern amenities, Farm garden produce. 
shooting, fishing. 3 miles sea. Bed/ 
st, evening meal. 8 gns.—RED LION 
est Milton, Bridpo 


DIRECTORY—contd. 


| 7 eee Opal alice i eter, as 
EY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8. 

YLOR LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 

sents for superior residential properties 


— eee 
SEY.—F. Lu Gattis & Sons, old Est. 
use Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 


EICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 

—MONTAGUH TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., 
orated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
s and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
ter (Tel, 24244-5). 


NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET/ 
LOS BORDERS. Residential town 

ntry Properties, Business, Farms and 
holdings.—For details: Kina Murzzs 
O., F.A.I., Wells (8002/3). 


lished every Thursday for the Proprietors, 
gistered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper and 


RRAGON HOTEL, Santon, I.o.M. Licensed 
country hotel overlooking sea. Excellent 
cuisine. Tennis, putting, fishing, golf nearby. 
Open all year. Write for brochure. 
PORTUGAL 
A FEW GUESTS taken in comfortable, 
English-run farm in Portuguese moun- 
tains. Write to FRAZER, Portalegre, Portugal. 


classified 


UNS, Holland & Holland, Ltd., 98, New 

Bond St., W.1, will purchase guns in 
sound condition at good prices. 

AIR HOLLAND & HOLLAND secondhand 

reconditioned Royal Hammerless double- 
barrelled guns, approx. 27 in. barrel, No. 1 
improved cylinder No, 2 modified or half choke. 
—Write Box 2750. 


properties 


CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER 


ERSEY.—Hampton & SONS (JERSEY), 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
(Tel, Central 20358). 


KINGSTON, COOMBE HILL AND 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive register of 
all available properties gladly forwarded on 
request.,—A. G. BoNSOR, STHVENS & CO., 82, 
Hden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel. 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Valuations. 


NORTHANTS AND 8S. WARWICKS. 
For Farms, Town and Country Proper- 
ties: Mmprry, Sons & Co., Lrp., 9, Fish 
Street, Northampton (Tel. 136). 


CountRY LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., Tower House, 


for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the New York, U.S 


ordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa and Rhodesia, Central News Agency, Limited. Annual subscription rates including postage: Inland, 150s.; Abroad, 157s, 6d.; Canada, 137s. 6d. . 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.—For 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties consult R. B, TAYLOR & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter, 


SouTH DEVON. For Coastline and 
Country Properties.—HR10 LLOYD, F.A.1., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


TORQUAY AND SOUTH DEVON. 
Residential, town and country properties, 
hotels and business investments.— WILLIAMS 
AND Cox, Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate 
Agents, 16, Strand, Torquay (25255). 


| Bee PICKED Freesias by post, 5/- dozen. 
C.W.O. Your greeting included.-SMITH, 
Freesia Growers, Chipping Campden, Glos. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS, Day and evening 

wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


KNEY TWEEDS, hand woven from pure 

wool, only 10/- per yard. Patterns 3d. 
stamp.—NORSAGA MILLS, Mill Street, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 


PORTSOCKS, thick handknit wool, 3 prs 

26/6; shooting hose 23/6 pr. Sturdiest pull- 
overs, 61/6, Posts 1/6. Countrymen’s renowned 
worth.—_MUNRO-FRIEND (CL), 717, Clarkston 
Road, Glasgow, S4. 
WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMMEND 

US? 
Get to know our unique Suit Copying Service 
which now includes the New Wonder of Wool 
“SIRO-SET” which gives trousers a durable 
crease, Attractive patterns in British wool 
tweeds and worsted suitings. 
Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 

Write for particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberland. 
10 PER CENT POROUS NYLON Collar 

Attached Shirts, in white, cream, 
blue, green and grey, sizes 14 to 17, 29/6 each, 
postage and packing 2/6 extra. — Dept CL, 
HENRY GREEN, 324 Regent St., W.1. 


FURS 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing 
trustworthy Furriers, Established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110. 


CORSETIERES 


[BE FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 
with elegance (for every figure) are indi- 
vidually made-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) Also 


Swimsuits, both practical and chic. Brochure 
C.1 on request. 
TAILORING 
ANDSWORTH HIGH STREET, S.W.18. 


W. G. CHILD & SONS, LTD. No. 106-108, 
Vandyke 3895. For close on 200 years the Child 
family have been tailoring, the business passing 
on to each successive son in each generation. 
The work is made in their own workrooms and 
the firm deals only in high quality products, 
discarding the use of cheap materials and 
inferior labour, consequently the Sport and 
Country Wear they produce reflect only the 
highest standard of craftsmanship, 

WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMMEND 
US? 
Get to know our unique Suit Copying Service 
which now includes the New Wonder of Wool 
“SIRO-SET” which gives trousers a durable 
crease. Attractive patterns in British wool 
tweeds and worsted suitings. 
Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 
Write for particulars, 
REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberland. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linens, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


ig it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME. 
The cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice, 95, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, specia- 
listsinhigh-class Residencesand Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 


TAUNTON and District. W. R, J. GREEN- 
SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Taunton, 


TORQUAY AND 8, DEVON. For Town 
and Oountry Properties.—WAYoorts, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel, 4332). 
Torquay, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
Country A aes een P. R. NICOLLE, 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 


TT UNBRIDGE WELLS, midway London 
and sea, Britain’s sunniest inland resort. 
—BRAOKETT & SONS (Hst, 1828), 27/29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel, 1153). 


London, W.C.2. Printed in England by SUN PRINTERS, Lrp., Watford and London, 
.A., Post Office. 


Sole Agents: Australia and New Zealand 


GCOUNTRY  EIhe-—-REBRUARY.25,21960 


Nature Watching in SCHWEPPSHIRE 


The commoner types are easily distinguishable as 
(1) The Semi-spatulate, (2) The Hobno-cirrhosus, 
(3) The Flatto-tyro, (4, 6) Two straight Nimbuses, 
(5) The Triple Cumulator, (7) Something else, 
(8, 9) The Shepherd’s Warning, (10) The Long 
Day Closes, (11) The Fuzzy Blob. 


4 


i 
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No. 1 coups. A false impression has grown up that there is something 
unnatural about Schweppshire. But the fact is that Nature in Schweppshire is) 


a top must, is actively encouraged in various Groups, in numerous Societies, 
and at least one registered Union. 

For example, ever since the creation of Federated Out-of-doors, no 
Schweppsman ever dreams of simply going for walks; indeed most people 
now rather dislike them. On the other hand even a stroll by fading evening 
light, when the colours are too faint to find a place on our numbered colour! 
chart for tint spotting, can be made quite gay and perfectly worth-while 
provided there is an expert to point out, for instance, that clouds are not 
only vaporized coefficients of ratio-humidity, but are just as much things on| 
a list as everything else, if not more so. We want you to use your eyes for 
yourselves : our job is simply to tell you what to look at. 


Written by Stephen Potter ; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK 7 HeROn vee 


